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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell 
"la eft If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither 
to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of 
virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. 
But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 
then he may go on fearless; and this is the course I take myself.— 


Dz Fok. 








A NEW CHINESE LANTERN. 


So many diplomatic promises and vows of everlasting 
amity between the Governments of England and Ohina 
have been made and broken since Lord Macartney’s time, 
that the sceptical (that is to say, all who read and remem- 
ber history) will hardly do more than smile languidly at 
the latest announcement of a new flowery treaty, conven- 
tion, protocol, or we know not what, concluded, as is 
said, between her Majesty’s Principal Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the Ambassador Extraordinary from his Celestial 
Highness the Tartar Emperor dwelling at Pekin. Eternal 
friendship, whatever that may mean, is of course the gaudy 
hope set forth in this illuminated document; and jin a 
loud and audible voice, prefaced by the bray of official 
trumpets, and to be fitly followed by blank cartridge salvoes 
of artillery, the surprising and delightful compact is rati- 
fied, that all existing treaties should henceforth be kept. 
Eh? Then we suppose they were not to have been kept 
but for this new agreement between Lord Clarendon and 
Mr Burlingame. Happy and honourable confirmation this 
of good faith, by the parties, who begin by seeming to 
confess that not truth, but equivocation and evasion, was 
really their rule of intercourse, in all except the name. 
We are not squeamish, but if it was not for the honour of 
the thing, we had a great deal rather be spared the national 
stultification of putting upon record what is either a plati- 
tude or a self-pasquinade. 

Mutuality is the next article of this new compact. 
Whatever goes wrong between the subjects of either power, 
redress must be sought, we are told, first by reference 
to the Lord of the Celestial Empire; and in default by 
him, to her Majesty in Council at Windsor. Those who 
are acquainted with our ways, and the ways of the Chinese 
in times past, laugh of course at the emptiness of such 
stipulations, which neither the British residents in the far 
East nor the disciples of Confucius are either likely or 
willing to understand ; but all this is obviously said only 
for effect, and is practically meant to mean nothing. When 
a bumptious missionary, or a too enterprising consignee of 
a London house gets into a scrape at one of the outports, 
he is sure to find countrymen in or out of uniform to take 
up his quarrel and fight it out with the local authorities, 
on special and private account, if no means of supreme 
intervention can be invoked betimes. But how this 
is to be done through the agency of red tape tied at the 
antipodes and untied here, nobody of course is fool 
enough to waste time considering. Taken literally, this 
mode of settling savage local quarrels ad referendum will 
simply come to nought, however humane and philosophic 
the plan may look on paper. It will do for Mr Burlingame, 
perhaps, to send out to China as the result of his dealings 
here with Lord Clarendon: but as it would not do at all to 
satisfy the enterprising minds in the (City engaged in the 
China trade, an announcement is made officiewsement by his 
Lordship’s recognized organ in the press, that in 
order to reduce the stipulation to practice, it is 
understood that telegraphs are to be set up (by English 
capital and workmen, of course,) throughout the Chinese 
Empire. But is it not a fact that the suspicion 
and distrust of foreign lines of railway and telegraph 
have been among the most active motives which have 
impelled the Court of Pekin to send to Europe a mission 
charged with such unprecedented functions as that of 
which Mr Burlingame is the distinguished chief? With 
the fate of India before them, the rulers of China not un- 
naturally view with inappeasable misgivings every attempt 
to penetrate the interior of their crazy empire, and every 


concession of a pied de terre specially to the subjects of 
ing, and which fills us with something like disgust at the 


‘curiously clumsy and mean affectation of medisval forms 


any foreign power. They find it impossible to shut out 
any longer the gaze of the surrounding world, and they 


have sagaciously come to the conclusion that it is better i 


for them to concede equal rights of inquisition and intru- 
sion to all the rival States of Christendom, than to allow 
any one more inquisitive and acquisitive than the rest to 
insinuate a gloved hand by degrees, with the risk of dis- 


covering some fine morning that it has got too firm a erip | 


of some susceptible or vital part, to be with impunity com- 


‘of ecclesiastical old clothes, worn in the 





pelled to withdraw. 
Theavowed object of Mr Burlingame’s mission to America, 


England, France, and Russia, is to obtain from these Powers, 
a common admission of identical rights of intercourse with 
and denizenship in China. It is a farsighted and wise 
attempt, deserving of commendation for what it is worth, by’ 
all who prefer to see the greatest of Asiatic Empires main- 

tained in independence, instead of being gradually broken up 
and appropriated, as South America formerly was, and as 
India has been in later times. The jealousy of America, 
France, and Russia, of one another, and of us, is China’s 
best chance, if not her only one, of preservation in her 
present autonomy of stereotyped degradation and cultivated 
barbarism. It need hardly be said that neither the evange- 


tence of the Privy Council in Martin », Macko- 


nochie is, that anything and everything in the shape 
of 
Edward VI, may be drawn forth from the holy damber 
room; and if too moth-eaten to be worn,. may be 
copied with any intensity of shining splendour, because 
their use is not forbidden in so many words, by the Rubric 
of that reign. Already preparations, we hear, are making 
for going in largely into the orthodox outfitter’s line of 
business. Old curiosity shops are likely to be speedily 
(eclipsed in quaintness and singularity by old curiosity 
vestries. Most people who have travelled in Spain, 
Italy, or Russia, have found themselves incessantly be- 
guiled into. the throwing away of so many dollars or 
roubles by the cunning yergers of the great churches and 
convent chapels, who have rare wardrobes to display.. We 
suppose we are coming to something of this sort in 
England. Laces and satins,; velvets and brocades, will pre- 
sently be at a premium ; and the vestment trade ought not 


to be a bad one, as a branch of the general haberdashery 


lising nor the encroaching tendencies of our race are ever , business. 


likely to be reconciled with this conservative policy. 
English missionaries have a fixed idea that arms of 
precision are providential instruments, made available by 
inscrutable wisdom, for opening the way of salvation to 
the millions who live and die in the professions and prac- 
tices which, when it suits us, we quietly wink at in our 
allies of the Ottoman Empire; and as for our energetic 
younger sons of commerce, who, after passing their hot 
prime in the Yellow Sea, return home worth a plum, their 
occupation would, to a great extent, be gone, if they were 
to be thwarted and hampered in all their laudable and civi- 
lising ventures into the interior by the dilatory demurs of 
diplomacy. 





CLERICAL CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 


The Ritualists are not yet sufficiently recovered from 
the heavy blow inflicted by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, to see clearly where they are. They may 
well, indeed, be excused for taking time to reconsider their 
position. 
Mr Mackonochie himself, would try to reef sail and to tack 
in the teeth of the storm. They would endeavour to give 
the affair a new turn. A genuflexion more or less does 
not so much matter they think; incense is after all not 
essential ; and being left the big candles, with a discretion 
as to lighting them whenever the atmosphere is murky, or 
the day overcast, they hope to be able, by deepening a 
little the tints of the stained glass in the windows near the 
altar, to make out a pretty constant case of need for illu- 
mination. Was ever the genuineness of faith in the world 
to come made to rest before on the use of a few shillings 
worth, more or less, laid out at the druggist’s, or the wax- 
chandler’s? No thurifers; but “symbols of the Light of 
the World,” as tall as you like, and of as few as you please 
to the pound, provided they are not kindled on a very 
sunny morning. A question of sniff, and a question of 
snuffers! The late Bishop Blomfield was rallied without 
mercy for saying once at a Visitation that “he did not 
mind candles, provided they were not lighted.” But this 
seems to be all the length we have got in ecclesiastical 
law after thirty years of controversy. 

The subtler sort of the Ritualists seek comfort and com- 
pensation for the affronts put upon them, as touching these 
things, by the sanction they claim under the judgment 
of Lord Cairns, for unlimited variety and undefinable 
quaintness in vestments. Hitherto they were rather irre- 
solute in the putting on of antiquated apparel. The oddity, 
picturesqueness, and theatrical splendour of the priestly 
garbs said to have been occasionally used in Tudor times, 
had indeed a great charm for many of them. The foppery 
of affecting old fashions, and setting up glaring colours and 
dazzling contrasts, instead of softer and more accustomed 
hues, is a weakness not confined to bewildered Anglican 








priests with small heads and fantastic zeal. It is part and 
parcel of the same apeish and perverted taste that stares at 
us out of the canvas of the pre-Raphaelite school of paint- 


in architecture, One construction put upon the sen- 


But there are earnest men among the Ritualists, who 
have never frittered away their time with the toys of 
theology, and who until now have sagaciously disdained to 
set up differential ceremonies or ornaments, as the tests of 
the creed they enthusiastically but gravely inculcate. The 
souls of these men have been and still are devoted to a great 
cause,—a cause of fundamental and complete reaction in 
principles and practices,—the cause of Catholicity as opposed 
to Protestantism. One of the best and ablest types of this 
school is the incumbent of All Saints, Margaret Street. 
Like numbers of his accomplished, far-seeing, and reticent 
fellow-workers, the Rev. Upton Richards has in things ex- 
ternal, up to this time, followed the Pauline maxim of being 
all things to all men, if by any means he could gain some : 
and thereby he has gained many to the cause of retro- 
gression, whom the mummeries of his more reckless and 
run-ahead brethren would have sent scared or scoffing 
away. Few persons visiting All Saints’ Church during the 





Some, of whom are Dr Pusey and, apparently, | p 


performance of the usual morning service would have 
noticed anything peculiar or significant of an esoteric 
urpose. The beauty of the building, the glory of the 
music, the quiet devotion of the congregation, the prac- 
tical: morals inculcated in the sermon, the undecorative 
character of the ceremonial, were all alike calculated to 
disarm. the jealousy of free thought, and to leave un- 
awakened the suspicion that beneath the form of the 
Liturgy of Oranmer, one was called to participate in the 
veiled Sacrifice of the Mass. No flaunting vestments, no 
coxcombry of gesture and prostration, no equivocal eleva- 
tion of the Host, no harlequinade of processions warned 
the simple votary that he was about to be taken in as an 


’ involuntary participant in the creation by miracle of the 


Real Presence on the altar. It was no more than 
a high cathedral service, purified from the opera list- 
lessness, titter, and ogling of the wretched affair called 
worship in cathedral towns. Mr Richards, in common with 
many who thought and acted like him, was often taunted 
with temporizing and timidity, in pursuing his wary and 
worldly-wise course year after year ; and he was content to 
smile at the impatience of the impetuous, seeing the extraor- 
dinary results of his teaching of Oatholicity in a plain white 
surplice: for he could point to more adherents, greater 
collections, and more numerous schools, sisterhoods, alms- 
houses, sick funds, and other establishments in connection 
with his Church, than perhaps any other man in England. 

How deep must be the sense of the far-reaching nature of 
the decision of the Privy Council which has led such a 
man to discard openly, irretrievably, and with passionate 
vehemence, all the subtle reserve of a life! It is impossible 
to read the sermon delivered by him on the first Sunday 
in the year, without a feeling that the time has come at 
last when all neutral ground between the two opposing 
forces of religious opinion in this country must, by com- 
mon consent, be cleared. In words as plain as though they 
were spoken from the altar steps of the Sistine Chapel, 
the gifted and eloquent Vicar of All Saints bids 
his people to halt no longer between two opinions ; 
but setting at defiance, as usurping, worthless, and 





‘ungodly, the judgment of the highest tribunal consti- 
tuted by law, and sitting in the Queen’s name to try 
[Registered for Transmission Abroud. 
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can mam 
ecclesiastical causes, he adjures his people ot the-pee oh 


their salvation to themselves in adoration, when- 
ever in their sight the elements of bread and are, by 
the consecrating the priest, conyerted into the incar- 
nate Body of our Lord. Let there be no more room left 
for mistake or misapprehension on the point. This is the 
key-stone of all that. is called Puseyis 
er Ritualism. In this, contre the wh 


rial or immaterial in externals tends. It is vain to under- 
rate the gravity of the issue; and it is pitiable to hear 
time rs and trimmers going about muttering and 

their idiot talk about getting together a 


rs 


ings, lighted and unlighted candles, left doubtful by the 
Rubrics of Edward VL, as if when these were settled the 
United Church might fall baek on its Erastian pillow, and 
once more go to sleep for a century. Popular preachers at 
West-End chapels, and discreet Deans wishing to go higher, 
may talk of peace, mutual concession, and of their prayers 
for the unity of the Church ; but unity is further off than 
ever ; and the real struggle is only now about to begin. 





SOT TT 


PERPLEXITIES OF THE ASYLUMS BOARD. 


The gentlemen who, in an unlucky hour, consented to 
become members of the anomalous body called the Metro- 
polis Asylums Board are beginning to betray no little 
uneasiness at the unenviable position into which they are 
fast drifting. Without unity of origin, purpose, or cha- 
racter, they were picked out and thrown together in an odd, 
irresponsible way, to accomplish they don’t know exactly 
what, at a cost they have never calculated, and with results 
of which most of them probably have no distinet idea. 
Like fantocini, they have suddenly come upon the scene, 
with nothing ta say for themselves, but ready to how to 
one another, sit down, and get up, move off, and then 
come back and do it all over again, as well appointed 
puppets should do, obedient to the chuck of the managerial 
string. A make-believe Board was deemed necessary for 
the working of Mr Hardy’s Act; and a semi-transparent 
sereen (in Bentham’s sense), behind which the Poor-Law 
Commission might let projectors, contractors, and jobbers 
of all sorts go elbow-deep into the pockets of the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis. For more than a year the marionettes 
of the Asylums Board went through their appointed 
routine of smiles and grimaces in front of the screen, not 
uttering an audible word ; while the preparation for delving 
and digging into our financial vitals quietly went on 
behind. At the first ery of pain there arose, however, an 
evident perturbation among the Little Sixty. A sum of 
180,0002., just for preliminary expenses, has been demanded 
from the various Boards of Guardians of the Metropolis, to 
keep up the machinery of the show. But even this, like a 
blister on a sluggish surface, did not rise; and there was 
no palpable wineing on the part of the long-suffering 
patient, until the first of a set of huge leeches began to 
bite and draw. Thenceforth there has been nothing but 
increased commotion. St Pancras wakes up to discover 
that a new burthen of 2,500/. has actually been laid upon 
it, while it slept, for its share of the cost of a new medical 
school and dissecting rooms at Highgate, under the pretence 
of # new fever hospital for North London. And scarce 
has it taken breath from its indignant surprise, when the 
overweighted ratepayers of Southwark and Lambeth 
discover that a palace for idiots has been begun at Cater- 
ham, the mere stone amd mortar of which is to cost 
66,0002.! From every direction indignant murmurs and 
questions arise, mingled with sharp and clear warnings, 
that these are but the beginnings of gigantic jobbing, and 
that still worse is to come. No wonder the puppets show 
symptoms of getting confused; and that in their fright 
they break out into strange incoherent talk about them- 
selves, and what they should do, and what they should not, 
and what was their proper function, and whether they had 
better say anything by way of explanation, or say nothing, 
but leave it all to their makers and masters, the Poor-Law 
Commission, 

A more pitiable exhibition of public imbecility, and a 
more glaring example of the incurable error of empower- 
ing men to spend public money, without making them 
really responsible for what they do, we eannot call to mind 
than that presented on Saturday last by this hybrid and 
helpless sham of a Board. Called together apparently to 
consider whether they would venture to tell an angry public 
how much they had spent, how much they were spending, 
and, on a rough guess, how much they were going to spend, 
of ratepayers’ money, A discussion arose, in which one 


ism, High Churchism, | 
life and spirit of 
»_ English Catholicism. ‘To the reception and belief in this 

miracle of transubstantiation all else that is deemed mate- 


ce of dignitaries or a conclave of bishops, to settle 
the points about tunics and chasubles, kneelings and stand- | 


membey after another confessed that he did not know; 
and, still more incredible, it was debated seriously, when 
they should have got at the fact by inquiring, whether they 
should tell, There ig certainly nothing like impudence ; 
but in truth this is the mere incoherent courage of despair. 
These sixty gentlemen, who, we were told with the super- 
cilious air of official superiority, had been specially 
selected by Gwydyr House to be its peculiar instruments 
for organising a new system of medical relief for the 
Metropolis upon seientific principles, in a fatuous moment 
of candour, confess that they have suffered themselves to 
be made use of asa blind to lay deep and broad founda- 
tions of a system with the seope of which they are utterly 
unacquainted, and the cost of which they have never 
inquired. We give elsewhere the report of what took 
place at Berkeley House, without addition or eurtailment ; 
and we commend it to every man who has anything to 
lose as a ratepayer, or any conscience capable of being 
quickened into life as a citizen. Let him ponder its mean- 
ing well, taking with him this too easy and too obvious 
key to the interpretation thereof. In every clause of the 
wretched Act of Parliament, called the Metropolis Sick 
Poor Act, are to be found these governing words: “ always 
subject to the control and approval of the Peor-Law Board,” 
er words equivalent thereto. It was thereby designed to 
reserve to Government an absolute power to shape and 
modify the use of the funds to be exacted from time to 
time from the people, through the instrumentality of a 
body one-fourth of whom were direct nominees, and the 
remaining three-fourths selected by a complex system of 
nomination from already existing bodies; but not one 
member of which was to be freely chosen by the people, or 
to be fairly responsible to them. The example of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was relied on as proving 
what enormous sums might be wrung for vague and indefi- 
nite, though plausible, purposes from an unwilling commu- 
nity. But the precedent, whatever may be thought of it, 
could hardly have been quoted at a worse time or altogether 
more inappositely. River embankments and magnificent 
thoroughfares, and high level drainage, may seem to some 
more costly than they are worth; but nobody denies that 
they are grand things in their way, and that, however 
expensive, there is something useful to show for the money. 
In the projects of prodigal outlay, initialed without being 
read by the Asylums Board, we observe nothing that is not 
thoroughly unsound in aim, mischievous in its anti-social 
tendency, and calculated to sow in the minds of the people 
the seeds of deadly distrust and despair. It is a plan for 
cutting up by the roots the most sacred instincts of fellow- 
ship and of family. It is a plan for driving the sick of all 
ages and conditions if they are poor, and because they are 
poor, into Government receptacles, there to be taken in 
and done for. Itis a plan for tempting the indolent and 
apathetic to get rid of their sick, instead of teaching them 
the self-sacrifice of solace and care, and helping them, with 
the aid of local medical skill, to bear their domestic 
burthens. It is a plan to bring to ruin, by the limitless 
addition of rates, hard toiling but independent-spirited 
ratepayers, in order to create, under varied high sounding 
names, enormous establishments whieh can only be main- 
tained when created, by enormous ‘outlay in salaries and 
appointments, and over which no shadow of control can 
ever practically be exercised by the fear of humble com- 
plaint or the cry of noteless and nameless distress, 


THE ARMY CONTROL SYSTEM, 

So many important public considerations are involved in 
the efficient and economical administration of the Army 
that a review of the War-office Reforms, of which so 
much has been said and so little is known, may not now, 
on the opening of a new political era, be out of place. 

On moving the Army Estimates in the spring of 1867, 
Lord Hartington announced his intention of introducing 
that control over the Supply Departments of the Army, 
which experience had shown to be necessary to the proper 
working of the military machinery. No one knew better 
how cumbrous, discordant, and extravagant a system had 
to be reformed, and how formidable a task it would prove 
to break down the barriers of class prejudice, personal 
interest, and official timidity and obstinaey by which the 
existing elements were eurrounded ; but his tenure of office 
came to an end before he had been able to do more than 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry, formed of distinguished 
officers from different branches of the service, under the 
presidency of Lord Strathnairn, whose able and elaborate 
report has been the text for the actual changes which are 
now in course of accomplishment. 

General Peel, in succeeding to office, gave a full and 





vigorous support to the proposed measures ; but he also 


resigned while the work was still in slow progress; and to 
Sir John Pakington belongs the credit of having given 
practical effeet to the plana of his predecessors, and of 
having actually introduced a scheme of military reform 
which will cause his administration to be favourably remem. 
bered in time to come, 

On the Ist of January, 1868, Sir Henry Storks was 
appointed an Under-Secretary of State at the War Office, 
with the title of Controller-in-Ohief, and with authority 
for reducing to order the chaotic elements of , the various 
executive departments charged with the supply of the army. 
His military experience and acknowledged capacity for 
administration, together with that unfailing tact to which 
much of his success in public life may be ascribed, pointed 
to him as perhaps the best man in England for the very 
difficult and delicate task of treading down a long-esta- 
blished abuse with the least possible injury to the interests 
and feelings of individuals, some of whom looked upon his 
appointment as a slur upon themselves, and who were pre- 
pared to dispute his advance inch by inch. In truth his 
position was not an enviable one, for while those branches 
of the War Office which had been most instrumental in 
producing the muddle, and were personally interested in 
maintaining their powers of mischief, accused him of 
bringing his military notions to bear upon civil control 
over the army, the Horse Guards were equally ready to 
resent the presence of a soldier at the right hand of the 
Secretary of State, prepared to introduce a system calcu- 
lated to carry a powerful War-office influence into every 
military command ; while the existing supply departments, 
hitherto independent of, if not antagonistic to each other, 
contemplated with dismay the threatened reduction of their 
numbers, and their subjection to a common central autho- 
rity. Even the Treasury, inspired by certain War officials, 
shared in the panic, and pretended to see in the establish- 
ment of a strong control over supply services, a danger to 
their constitutional control over army finance. The Press, 
too, took up the cry, and the Saturday Review and the 
Pall Malt Gazette sounded the note of alarm and revealed 
the discovery of a Horse Guards plot, of which Sir Henry 
Storks was the chief conspirator, for emancipating the army 
from Parliamentary control. 


Undeterred by this formidable opposition, the new Con- 
troller-in-Chief went to work steadily—not to destroy or 
demolish, but to ascertain by careful personal inquiry and 
inspection where work was done which could be spared, 
where money and stores were wasted, where six men were 
doing the duty which eould be better performed by two; in 
a word, he sought to trace the cause of that inefficiency 
and extravagance which has made the administration of 
our army a byword among our neighbours, and has justly 
made the War Office, what Sir John Pakington called 
it, the best abused department in the State. We understand 
that the result of these inquiries has been to establish, 
beyond all question, that a very large proportion of the 
funds voted for military purposes is entirely unproductive ; 
that the system of accounts is hopelessly complicated and 
confused ; that the audit is ineffectual and imperfect; that 
our magazines are filled with obsolete and unserviceable 
stores; that a number of highly paid officials are main- 
tained without any adyantage to the service ; and that the 
five hundred clerks in the War Office, and about an equal 
number of commissaries, storekeepers, purveyors, and other 
War-office functionaries out of doors, might, with im- 
wesiete benefit. to the public, be reduced by probably one- 
In the meantime steps have been taken to test the practical 
effect of the system of control as recommended by Lord 
Strathnairn’s Committee, by its introduction in Ireland, at 
Aldershot, and in some of the more important military 
stations abroad. So far the experiment appears to have 
been successful. Hitherto a general officer in command has 
been surrounded by a number of heads of departments, 
with whom he has communicated upon their respective 
duties through his military secretary, his adjutant- 
general, and his quartermaster-general, while each 
of these “heads” has been in direct correspondence 
with the Secretary of State for War. Supposing the 
simplest operation to be contemplated, the general 
has had to arrange with his principal commissary for 
money and provisions, with the transport officer for don- 
veyance, with another agent for shot and shell, with a 
fourth for hospital equipment, with a fifth for barrack 
accommodation ; there were no connecting links between 
these different services, and every subsequent reference had 
to he made by each through a military staff officer, and 
replied to inthe same manner. Under the present system 
those “heads” are abolished, and one officer in direct 
communication with the general, acting as his adminis- 





trator and financial adviser, controls, directs, and is 
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responsible for those various supply services, which are 
carried out by executive officers under his immediate 
orders, The increased efficiency and the reduction of corre- 
spondence, under such a system, has been established 
beyond all question ; and if, as is anticipated, the Army 
Estimates for the ensuing year should, under the head of 
“ Administrative and Supply Departments,” show a very 
large saying, the success of the experiment may be pro- 
nounced to be an accomplished fact. 

Still it is but an experiment, and to Mr Cardwell will 
belong the labour and the honour of establishing the 
control system upon a solid and a permanent basis. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT WITHOUT TRIAL. 

Before Mr Bruce fills up the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir Richard Mayne, it will be satisfactory to the 
public to know that some securities are to be taken, we 
don’t say against the putting of people to death by the 
police without trial, but to enforce the observance of such 
forms of decency as may prevent the nerves of respectable 
people being shocked by the repetition of such scenes as 
that which occurred on the 27th ultimo, in the Hackney 

c ondemned cell, A case of more indecent or inhuman 
barbarity it would be hard to match among our protegés 
the Turks. Amongst them, when a woman is made 
away with, the thing is done quietly by her lawful owner, 
and without the brutal exposure of her person. That is 
not apparently our way. A faithless Circassian, or a 
troublesome old rayah, is humanely smothered out of hand, 
sewn in a sack, and thrown over a parapet into the Bospho- 
rus. The proceeding may be summary; but it is cer- 
tainly not cruel, or unmanly, compared with that practised 
with impunity by the Metropolitan police, whose mode of 
operation appears to be one of slow torture prolonged 
during many hours, imperturbable indifference alike to the 
appeals of family, neighbours, sober friends, and even 
drunken prostitutes, and finally of the use of the sack in 
such wise as neither to shield the panting body from the 
inclemency of a December night, or to form a pillow for 
the fainting head in death. 

Mrs Hannah Saunders, aged fifty-five, lived at 58 Great 
Chard Street, Hoxton, She was a quiet and respectable 
mother of a family,—that is to say, she would have been 
respectable in the eyes of the police, if her husband had 
not happened to be merely an honest cab-owner. They had 
lived for seventeen years in the same house, which, 
among the millions who form the contemned and 
dangerous classes of society in the estimation of 
Scotland Yard, affords not a bad test of reputable life 
and a claim to merciful consideration, to say the least of 
it. Mr, Saunders had unluckily had a quarrel with his 
landlord; and the notice to quit served upon him 
is said to have preyed upon the mind of his poor wife. 
What right had it to prey upon her mind? She 
ought.to have known better, and to have understood all 
about the rights of real property and that sort of thing. 
Somehow she did not, however ; and the night after Christ- 
mas-day, in a fit of despondency and bewilderment, she 
quitted her home, saying to her child, a boy of nine 
years old, “ You will have to get another mother soon.” 
Piteous enough, this cry of maternal agony ; but full only 
of felonious implication in the Rhadamanthine judgment of 
our Metropolitan keepers in helmets and blue surtouts. An 
hour afterwards one of the force heard a splash in the 
Regent’s Canal, saw a dark object floating, and in a 
few minutes pulled it out, It was not a corpse, or anything 
resembling one ; but a half-senseless woman unable to give 
any account of herself, with no trinket or visiting card 
about her person to show where she came from, or that it 
might be worth while to inquire. The constable took her 
to a public-house and laid her down before the fire. The 
kindly people stripped off her wet clothes, thinking they 
did well, But when she was denuded of all except her 
shift, Constable Robson re-appeared upon the scene 
with a stretcher, on which he insisted upon taking 
her—to the infirmary {—to the neighbouring hospital {— 
to a warm room in the station, where the doctor might at- 
tend her? Nothing of the sort; but to the cold unfur- 
nished cell, where drunkards, thieves, and presumed felons 
are locked up over-night, to be dealt with by the magistrate 
in the morning. An honest fruiterer, who happened to 
stand by, offered, in manly shame, to throw a sack over the 
victim’s body, as some guard against the inclemency of a 
December night. Thus she was taken, and thus flung down 
upon the cold floor of a den fitly, perhaps, unprovided 
with any one appliance of civilisation, as being the ap- 
pointed receptacle of untameable rascality pending 
its trial, but which place more than one witness 
proved was death-like in its temperature and comfort- 


, 





leseness to an exhausted and half-drowned creature.) 


Even the wretched, tipsy brawler whom she had for her 
companion, touched by the spectacle of destitution and 
despair, asked the Inspector, as he came his rounds, to let. 
an old eoat be thrown over the dying woman’s feet, She! 
might as well have invoked justice as mercy: even that 
rag of humanity was wanting. Mrs Saunders lay in this 
black hole till the morning; but with the Sabbath light’ 
no rest or respite came. Still faint and shivering, she 
was not given the chance of answering an accusation; 
but a charge, we are told, had been entered agains | 
her, of attempting to commit suicide. In the afternoon her 
husband and children, having discovered where she lay, 
came to seek her liberation, and have her taken home, 
offering any bail that might be requisite for her appear- 
anee. But Inspector Gibbons bade them go away, as bail 
was not admissible in a case of presumed felo de se, So the 
cab-owner and his children were bundled out, and Hannah 
Saunders was thrown back upon the wooden bench, in a 
state of insensibility, to pass the remainder of the day and 
another night without food, fire, clothing, adequate cover- 
ing, restoratives, or even the perfunctory feeling of 
her pulse by the medical officer of the police. While 
her friends were suffered, as a great favour, to linger 
with her in her place of execution, they tried to 
remove the still damp raiment, and to put on something 
better they had brought, But life was too far spent to 
enable them perfectly to effect their purpose. After they 
were gone, and the un-condemned had been locked up again 
in the condemned cell, a fall was heard, and it occurred to 
one of the police that the woman might have rolled off 
the bench upon the floor, On a constable entering he found 
it was so, He turned his lantern light upon her face, 
which even he thought rather too pale. It was all 
over. Then, and not till then, was the police surgeon 
of the district sent for to certify that the prisoner Hannah 
Saunders was dead, 

Next day an inquest. Honest words of denunciation 
from Mr Coroner Humphreys, and of such words of repro- 
bation as small jurymen venture to utter, as to the neglect 
and cruelty wherewith the ill-fated woman had been put 
to death. But what does it signify? Or what is to pre- 
vent the like being done again every week in the year? 
When asked what ground he had for making a charge of 
attempted suicide, the constable flippantly answered, none 
whatever; so that if Mrs Saunders had lived until Monday 
morning, she would either have been “ turned out,” as the 
slang of police justice goes, without any charge having been 
made, or upon the summary breaking down of the wretched 
accusation. But if no proof or even charge was possible, 
how comes it that she was done to death in the midst of a 
civilised and so-called Christian community, under and by 
virtue of the authority of what is called enlightened law? 
Can it be possible that those concerned ir this tragic deed 
remain unsuspended in the exercise of their practically 
irresponsible functions,—and that not even the formalities 
of an official inquiry have been ordered ? 





THE HEALTH OF OUR SEAMEN. 


A frightful shipwreck, with the loss of perhaps twenty, 
perhaps two hundred lives, is an announcement which, par- 
ticularly in the latter case, will arouse the public sympathy 
or indignation for a period of at least nine days. Per- 
chance even, if it is a very notorious case, our sympathy 
may take the form of a public subscription for the survi- 
vors, widows, or orphans; or our indignation may result in 
a criminal action against the owner, or some other respon- 
sible person, for sending an ill-found or under-manned vessel 
to sea. But the dangers of the sea, however terrible they 
may seem to us when safely ensconced by a snug fireside, 
are only such as our sailors seem rather to take a pride in 
meeting face to face; though we do not mean to say one 
word in extenuation of the reckless knavery which will 
beguile a handful of courageous men to venture on the sea 
in a hull that will just barely float in smooth water, and| 
put the extra shilling or so a day paid to the crew against 
the insurance of a more costly and better found ship. 

These are dangers which all of us know of, they 
attack us openly and in broad daylight ; what then shall 
we say of those other dangers which are scattered broad- 
east like pitfalls beneath our feet, and what means have 
those placed in authority taken to enable our seamen to 
avoid these evils? We concur with our valued cotemporary 
Public Health, in some very suggestive observations on 
what has and what has not been done. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to prolong a man’s life by Act of Parliament; but, 
on the other hand, it is very easy to shorten it by gross 
neglect,—and this is an evil with which an Act of Parlia- 








Take, for instance, the case of disinfeetants, Eyery mer- 
chant ship, when leaving port on a long voyage, has to 
take with her a certain quantity of disinfectants; but if 
she sails on her owner’s account, that disinfectant must be 
a solution of chloride of zine; if she is chartered by 


, Government, chloride of zinc is excluded from her medical 


chest, as not only no disinfectant but a most poisonous and 
dangerous substance. Oan anything be mére ridiculous 
than such rules as these? What one branch of the Governs 
ment prescribes as an absolute necessity, another branch 
proscribes as a false and dangerous remedy, It is hardly 
to be wondered at if sailors, as a class, make no secret of 
their supreme contempt for regulations which are at 
variance with themselves. eae” 

For our own part, it seems that both are somewhat righ 
and both somewhat wrong. Oarbolic acid is the great 
“eard’”’ of the Royal Navy; chloride of zinc occupies a 
like position in the favour of the Board of Trade: but no 
two compounds could well be more dissimilar in their 
operation, Go to one of our great London hospitals, and 
it will there be found that carbolic acid is largely used, but 
as an antiseptic, not a disinfectant; it is used to dress sup- 
purating wounds, its operation being to destroy micro- 
scopic germs, and to prevent or retard the decay and putre- 
faction of organic matter: mixed with bilge water, its 
operation is, as our cotemporary aptly puts it, materially 
to increase the nuisance, as it only chokes the lesser stench 
by creating one more disagreeable and penetrating. There 
are many cargoes which would be almost or, perhaps, 
entirely ruined by being subjected for any length of time 
in a confined place, such as the hold of a vessel, to an 
odour so penetrating and pungent as that of carbolic acid, 
On the other hand, the special property of chloride of 
zinc is to destroy foul odours of every kind into which 
hydrogen enters as a component :—such as sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is also a specific against dry rot, though 
probably carbolic acid would have the same effect, What 
we really want is uniformity in action, and that when, once 
a body of rules and regulations are properly drawn up, and 
have been found to work well, they should be strictly 
enforced, # The present regulations are certainly pushing to 
an extreme of absurdity the old law that “ what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” * 

It would appear, too, that the prescribed quantity of 
quinine is not often to be found on board our merchant 
vessels, This drug may be a costly one, but it is rapid and 
certain in its curative effects. Many a man’s life has been 
saved, in places where malarious fevers are prevalent, by 
doses which we, in this temperate climate, might be dis- 
posed to look upon as enough to blow our heads off, 
Twenty grains is a dose which might astonish an English- 
man, but has saved many lives. Anything so reckless as 
carrying a short supply of quinine it is diffioult to imagine. 
Substitutes have been suggested, but nothing has yet been 
discovered which can at all take its place: and a vessel, 
whose crew are stricken down with fever or ague, may 
easily be lost, where another better found may run little 
or no danger. 

A system of sanitary inspection of shipping does exist in 
the Qity of London, i.e., in one-half of the river, for a 
distance of about three furlongs; and in this district, we 
gather from Dr Letheby’s report that 140 vessels were 
found to be defectiye in their sanitary arrangements 
during the last two years. It is painful to contemplate 
what result would have been disclosed had the same system 
been extended to all the shipping of the Thames, or rather 
the whole of these islands. Under the present regula- 
tions, a captain who feels himself aggrieved by the City 
has nothing to do but to slip his moorings, and he is out of 
the jurisdiction of the civic authorities. Here, again, we 
want “uniformity of action.” It is mere child’s play to 
subject certain vessels to inspection, not because they come 
from particular ports, or are likely to have particular 
maladies on board, but because they are berthed in a par- 
ticular part of the River Thames. Our cotemporary 
suggests that the duty of inspection should be given to the 
Thames Police, a suggestion worthy of every consideration, 

We are not aware to what particular school of chemistry 
Mr Childers and Mr Bright respectively belong; but we 
beg to suggest that it would be desirable a conference 
should be held between the right hon. gentlemen on a 
subject so important as that to which we have referred; and 
that, if possible, some agreement should be come to as to 
ship rules, which would give ostensibly, at least, an equal 
chance of life to our Royal and our Mercantile Marine. 





Tr1ats or Exxecrion Perrrions.—The trials of election 
petitions in Scotland have been fixed by the Court to take 
place as follows: County of Dumfries, Monday, February 1, 
at two o'clock ; my Greenock, Tuesday, February 9, at 
ten coon Wick Burghs, Monday, February 15, at ter 
o'clock. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


The Life of Oolumbus, the Discoverer of America. 
Chiefly by Arthur Helps. Bell and Daldy. 


It is scarcely possible at the present day to write the 
y of any one celebrated man which, in some form 
other, has not been written before. It is as difficult to 
@ man ‘untouched — strokes of the quill, as for 
and novelists to new combinations of the 
passions and tragic incidents which in all times 
ba sum total of the history of human exist- 
e life of Columbus is no exception, for it has 
attempted in several languages and in many forms. 
for instance, we have the Life of the great 
Ferdinand, his son, who was an ecclesiastic, 
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and valuable library to the Cathedral of Seville. We do 
not think, however, the writing of the biography of the 
adventurous Genoese could have fallen into better hands 
than those of the accomplished author of ‘The Spanish 
Conquest in America.’ At the same time, it is our duty 
to point out some defects in the arrangement of the 
volume before us which tend to make it at times rather 
dull and heavy. We regard, for instance, the chapters 
which detail the quarrels of the inhabitants of the West 
Indies as interfering with the natural progress of the nar- 
rative, and robbing it of much of its interest. Again, we 
do not get enough of the personal history of Columbus to 
us. We want a full-length portrait of the great 
navigator, with the clear light of day reflected on his noble 
countenance, not a head dim and dark, peering forth from 
the gloomy depth of a d by Rembrandt. The 
element of on introduced into the volume by the 
occasional interruption of the biography, is not attempted 
to be obviated by a table of contents; for there is 
none. Yet, for all , the style of Mr Helps is so plea- 
sant and fasci that the most indefatigable students 
of sensation novels would, with a very little judicious skip- 
‘ing, read this volume from beginning to end with deepen- 
interest ; and certainly with an improving result. 
the , Mr Helps has something to say to the 
reader which should be carefully considered, in order that 
he may rightly understand the cause which led to the one 
event which the volume especially records. The 
wishes to impress upon our minds that Columbus 
not know the existence of a great undiscovesged Conti- 
nent, and did not press forwards directly to its discovery, 
© ing at one hound from the known to the unknown.” 
In reality, his desire was “to make his way by an unknown 
route to what was known, or to what he considered to be 
known. He wished to find out an easy pathway to the 
territories of Kublai Khan, or Prester John.”” His motives, 
too, have been misrepresented, for his spirit was that of a 
Crusader, and he was swayed by religious considerations, 
With the wealth gathered from the domains of the rich 
rulers he ho to discover, the Catholic Faith was to be 
carried to the ends of the earth, and the Holy Sepulchre 
was to be rebuilt at Jerusalem. 

C her Columbus was born in the city of Genoa, 
about the year 1447. He was the son of a wool-carder, 
but his father was evidently in easy circumstances for a 
trader, since we find that he sent the young Christopher, 
at an early age, to the University of Padua. Here he ac- 
quired that scientific knowledge and taste for mathematics 
which stood him in good stead throughout the whole of his 
adventurous career. Like many other clever youths before 
and after him, he was apprenticed for a time to his father’s 
trade, but soon tired of it, and began his career on the 
sea before he was fifteen years of age. We need not detail 
his early exploits, his long voyages over every sea then 
known, his wonderful escape on an oar from a burning 
ship, and his endeavours to induce the state of Genoa and the 
King of Portugal to listen to his schemes for Atlantic dis- 
covery. But Columbus had not only to obtain the sympathy 
and support of kings and senates, but to silence the ob- 
jections, and refute the adverse theories of the men of science 
of that day. After the event, many prophets came forward 
to remind the world of their predictions, As Voltaire 
wittily says of him, “ when he promised a new hemisphere, 

ple maintained that it could not exist, and when he had 
SG ored it, that it had been known a long time.” Inthe 
year 1485, Columbus left Lisbon for Spain, in the hope 
of there obtaining the hearing and assistance from Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella which were denied him elsewhere. 
Then follow several years of weary attendance at 
Court, of promises often broken, of the indifference 


and cold neglect of courtiers “drest in a little brief 
authority.” But delay could not subdue the indomitable 
spirit the great navigator; for, like the wise and 


witty Chancellor, he knew that “fortune is like the market, 
where many times, if you can stay a little, the price will 
fall.” So he waited patiently, solaced by the encourage- 
ment of his friends, and courting his beloved Beatrice, 
whom he first met at Cordova. At length, in the year 
1492, Santanget, Cardinal Mendoza, and others, interceded 
with Queen Isabella in his behalf, and the result was his 
appointment as Admiral of an expedition to be fitted out 
by the Spanish Court; “Columbus to have the right to 
contribute the eighth part of the expenses of all ships 
which traffic with the new countries, and in return to earn 
the eighth part of the profits.” The town of Palos fur- 
nished two vessels of the three which formed the squadron. 
Only one of these, the Admiral’s ship, was decked, and 


[they were all probably not larger than one hundred tons’ 
burden each, and the whole squadron carried only one 
hundred and twenty men. On the 3rd of August, 1492, 
Columbus set sail from Palos, and made for the Canary 
Islands, gladly exchanging the weary life of a suitor for 
the struggles and hardships of an adventurer. In a few 
days he reached the Islands, and then set out on the un- 
known world of waters. He sails on hopefully week after 
week, but still there are no signs of land, and the mariners 
grow refractory. At length, on the dreary waste of ocean 
appear certain well-known signs. Strange birds hover 
round the ships, a carved stick floats by, and then a branch 
of a haw tree with fruit upon it. The land was first seen 
from the deck of the Pinta by igo de Triana, a common 
sailor, and proved to be San Salvador, one of the Bahamas : 


The landing of Columbus in the New World must ever be a 
conspicuous fact in the annals of mankind, and it was celebrated 
by a ceremonial worthy of the occasion. On the ensuing morning, 
after the light had been observed from the ships, being a Friday, 
the 12th of October, 1492, Columbus, clad in complete armour, 
and carrying in his hand the royal banner of Spain, descended 
upon the level shores of the small island which had first greeted 
him, and which he found to be very fruitful—fresh and verdant, 


and “like a garden full of trees.” The other captains accompanied | 
him, each of them bearing a banner with a green cross depicted | 


upon it, and with the initials of Ferdinand and Isabella sur- 
mounted by their respective crowns—a device that well expressed 
the loyalty and devotion of Columbus, and had been chosen by 
him. These chief officers were followed by a large retinue from 
their crews. In numerous lines along the shore stood the simple 
islanders, looking on with innocent amazement. 

On touching land, Columbus and all the Spaniards who were 
ler go fell upon their knees, and with tears—tears of that deepest 

ind which men do not know the cause of—poured forth their 
‘immense thanksgivings to Almighty God.” 

The man who, of all that embassage, if we may call it so, from 
the Old to the New World, was certainly the least surprised by all 
he saw, was, at the same time, the most affected. For thus it is, 
that the boldness of a great 4 & is never fully appreciated b 
the designer himself until he has apparently accomplished his 
work, when he is apt, if it be indeed a great work, to look back 
with shuddering awe at his own audacity in having proposed it to 
mankind. The vast resolve which has sustained such a man 
throughout his long and difficult enterprise, having for the 
moment nothing to struggle against, dies away, leaving a strange 
sinking at the heart: and thus the greatest successes are often 
accompanied by a peculiar and bewildering melancholy. New 
difficulties, however, bred from success (for nothing is complete in 
life), soon arise to summon forth again the discoverer’s ere 
and to nerve him for fresh disappointments and renewed endea- 
vours. Columbus will not fail to have his full share of such 
difficulties. 

The followers of the great man, whose occasional fainthearted- 
ness must often have driven all sleep from his weary eyelids 
throughout the watches of the night, now began to think with 
remorse how much suffering they had needlessly inflicted upon 
their greatly-enduring leader. They sought his pardon with tears, 
and, subdued for the moment by his greatness when illustrated by 
success, expressed in loving terms their admiration, their gratitude 
and their assurances of fidelity. The placable Columbus received 
their gracious sayings with all the warmth and tenderness that 
belonged to his large-hearted and amiable character. 

The great business of the day then commenced ; and Columbus, 
with the due legal formalities, took possession, on behalf of the 
Spanish monarchs, of the island Guanahani, which he forthwith 
aamed San Salvador. The gravity of the proceeding must have 
astonished the beholding islanders. Their attention, however, 
was soon turned to the Spaniards themselves ; and they approached 
the strangers, wondering at their whiteness and at their beards, 
Columbus, as being the noblest-looking personage there present, 
and also from wearing a crimson scarf over his armour, attracted 
especial attention, and justly seemed, as he was, the principal 
figure in this great spectacle. 

Here it was found that among other customs the inha- 
bitants indulged in a peculiar kind of “ fumigation.” They 
were seen to convey smoke into the mouth through a 
charred stick ; the smoke being caused “ by certain burning 
herbs wrapped in a dry leaf, which outer covering was 
called tabaco.” Thus was an article of consumption intro- 
duced to the old world which has played so prominent a 
part in the financial arrangements of modern nations, and, 
as Mr Helps remarks, ‘‘in the end proved more productive 
to the Spanish crown than that of the gold mines of the 
Indies.” Sailing southwards from San Salvador the Admiral 


discovered Cuba and Hispaniola, and having built a fort on 
the latter island, he turned homewards. His ships, how- 
ever, encountered a furious storm in the middle of the 
Atlantic, but fortunately Columbus’s seamanship was equal 
to his hardihood, and he dropped anchor at Palos on the 
4th of March, where the adventurers were welcomed back 
from their hazardous expedition by the enthusiastic and 
delighted inhabitants. The Court was then at Barcelona, 
and a solemn reception was granted to the Admiral : 


A triumphal procession like his the world has not yet seen: it 
was a thing to make the most incurious alert, and even the sad 
and solitary student content to come out and mingle with the 
mob. The captives that accompanied a Roman general’s car 
might be strange barbarians of a tribe from which Rome had not 
before had slaves. But barbarians were not unknown creatures, 
Here, with Columbus, were beings of a new world. Hcre was the 
conqueror, not of man but of nature, not of flesh and blood but of 
the Tearful unknown, of the elements, and, more than all, of the 
prejudices of centuries. We may imagine the rumours that 
must have gone before his coming. And now he was there. 
Ferdinand and Isabella had their thrones placed in the presence 
of the assembled Court. Columbus approached the monarchs, 
and then, “his countenance beaming with modest satisfaction,” 
knelt at the king’s feet, and begged leave to kiss their highnesses’ 
hands. They gave their hands; then they bade him rise and be 
seated before them. He recounted briefly the events of his 
voyage—a story more interesting than the tale told in the eourt 
of Dido by Zneas, like whom he had almost perished close to 
home,—and he concluded his unpretending narrative by showing 
what new things and creatures he had brought with him. 

Ferdinand and Isabella fell on their knees, giving thanks to 
God with many tears; and then the choristers of the Royal Chapel 
closed the grand ceremonial by singing the **Te Deum. After- 
wards men walked home grave and yet happy, having seen the 
symbol of a great work, something to be thought over for many a 





generation. 
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Other marks of approbation for Columbus were not wantin 
The agreement between him and the sovereigns was confirmed, 
An appropriate coat of arms, then a thing of much significance, 
was granted to him in augmentation of his own. In the shield 
are conspicuously emblazoned the Royal Arms of Castile and 
Leon. othing can better serve to show the immense favour 
which Columbns had obtained at court by his discovery than such 
a grant; and it is but a trifling addition to make, in recounting 
his new honours, that the title of Don was given to him and his 
descendants, and also to his brothers. He rode by the king’s side ; 
was served at table as a grandee ; “ All hail!” was said to him on 
state occasions; and the men of his age, happy in that, had found 
out another great man to honour. 

But Columbus was not yet satisfied. He soon under- 
took a second voyage, in the course of which he discovered 
Jamaica, and some groups of small islands. He remained 
for some time at Hispaniola, fighting the natives, and en- 
deavouring to obtain a tribute from them. Having been 
accused of cruelty and oppression by enemies at Court, he 
again sailed for Spain, and was kindly received by the 
Sovereigns. After enduring many vexations at home, 
Columbus, early in 1498, set out on his third voyage, which 
is in all respects the most interesting and remarkable, as he 
then, for the first time, saw the South-American Continent, 
Passing the Island of Trinidad, he sailed in a westerly 
direction in search of a port, to take in water and refit, and 
at length found an anchorage near Point Alcatraz, off the 
same island. From this point could be seen the mouths of 
the Orinoco, and the lowlands of that part of the continent. 
It should be remembered, however, that the northern part 
of the American Continent had been discovered nearly 
twelve months before by Sebastian Cabot, so that Mr 
Helps is not strictly correct when he calls Columbus the 
‘discoverer of ‘America,”’ unless South America alone is 
understood. There is no doubt, however, that the great 
Genoese went to work more philosophically, and with a 
more distinct intention than Cabot, whose discovery of the 
Northern Continent was in great part due to chance, Mr 
Helps gives several facts which probably induced the train 
of ideas leading up to the discovery of the mainland by 
Columbus. The author considers that “the Portuguese 
navigations were one compelling cause. Then the change 
already alluded to, which Columbus had noticed in his 
voyages to the Indies, on passing a line, a hundred leagues 
west of the Azores, was in his mind, as it was in reality, a 
circumstance of great moment and significance. It was 
not a change of temperature alone that he noticed, but a 
change in the heavens, the air, the sea, and the magnetic 
current.” We need not detail the remaining voyages of 
Columbus, after the great event of his third voyage. Ene- 
mies at Court soon misrepresented his conduct to the 
Spanish Sovereigns; he was superseded at Hispaniola by 
Francis de Bobadilla, and sent home by him in chains : 

The career of Columbus had already been marked by strong 
contrasts. First, a “pauper pilot,” then the viceroy of a new 
world; alternately hoping, and fearing, despondent, and trium- 
phant, he had passed through strange vicissitudes of good and 
evil fortune, ut no two events in this life stand out in stronger 
contrast to each other than his return to Spain after his first 
voyage, and his return now. He was then a conqueror; he was 
now a prisoner. He was then the idol of popular favour; he was 
now the unpopular victim of insidious maligners. In truth, the 
contrast was so startling as to strike home to the hearts of the 
common ple, even those—and there were many such—who 
had lost kinsmen or friends in that fatal quest for gold which the 
admiral had originated and stimulated. The broad fact was this - 
Columbus had given Spain a new world; Spain loaded him with 
fetters in return. There wasareaction. The current of public 
opinion began to turn in his favour, The nation became conscious 
of ingratitude to its benefactor. The nobility were shocked at 
the insult to one of their own order. And no sooner had the 
Beversigns learned from Columbus of his arrival, and of his dis- 
grace, than they issued immediate orders for his liberation, and 
summoned him to their Court at Grenada, forwarding money to 
enable him to proceed there in a style befitting his rank. hey 
then received him with all possible signs of distinction ; repudiated 
Bobadilla’s arbitrary proceediugs; and promised the admiral 
compensation and satisfaction. As a mark of their disapproba- 
tion of the way in which Bobadilla had acted under their 
commission, they pointedly refused to inquire into the charges 
anon Columbus, and dismissed them as not worthy of investiga- 
We cannot, however, conclude our sketch without notic- 
ing an incident which occurred during his fourth voyage, 
and which illustrates better than any comments of ours 
his ready genius and wide scientific knowledge. While aban- 
doned in Jamaica by his mutinous followers, the supersti- 
tious veneration of the natives for the white men in pros- 
perity was quickly followed by contempt and hatred when 
adversity overtook them, Columbus saw that he must at 
once re-establish in their minds respect for Europeans, or 
evil would follow. He threatened them with the vengeance 
of Heaven unless they continued to supply him with provi- 
sions, as before. Knowing that on a certain night an 
eclipse of the moon would take place, he prophesied that 
the offended deity would punish them. “This very night,” 
he said, “shall the moon change her colour and lose her 
light, in testimony of the evils which shall be sent upon 
you from the skies.” The night was clear and cloudless ; 
and the moon shone full and bright. But at the time pre- 
dicted the eclipse took place, and the Indians began to howl 
with terror, and begged Columbus to pardon them and inter- 
cede for them. After a while he performed some mystic 
rites, and the shadow gradually glided off the face of the 
moon. From that time the influence of Columbus was 
unbounded. 

* In the latter years of his life he encountered the trou- 
bles which so frequently cloud the closing career of the 
greatest men. During his last voyage home his vessel 
twice nearly foundered in tremendous tempests, while he 
was prostrated in sickness, On the 7th of November, 1504, 





he landed at Seville, a ruined, disgraced, and dying man. 
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of the old régime; she ought to have come into the world two 
hundred years earlier, in the time of the 
Very impressible and of great piety, she 
omen, in divinations, in witchcraft, in dreams ; she believed in the 


He expired a year and a half later at Valladolid, in poverty 
and debt, deserted by that country for whom he had done 
more than her greatest kings and rulers. He had opened 
up to Spain the most fertile of the West Indies, the wealth 
of Mexico, and the wide plains and mighty rivers of the 
South American Continent ; and in old age was left by her 
to die alone in his misery. His ashes now rest in the 
cathedral of Havana, the capital of the most important of 
the islands of that archipelago which his enterprise and 
genius had obtained for his adopted country. 





Smoke; or, Life at Baden. A Novel. By I. Tourgenef. 
In Two Volumes. Bentley. 

Fathers and Sons. A Novel. By Ivan Sergheievitch 
Tourgenef. Translated from the Russian (with the 
approval of the Author) by Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D. 
New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 

Here are two valuable specimens—valuable for their 
intrinsic worth as novels, yet more for their illustration of 
native thought and manners—of the works of the best 
living Russian novelist. M. Tourgenef is one of the 
little group of famous men who have been creating a 
healthy and brilliant literature for their country during 
the last half century. Russian literature is hardly older 
than that. It had consisted only of humble native writings 
and of skilful imitations and translations before the time 
of Pushkin, who was born in 1799. Pushkin wrote a 
romantic poem, ‘Ruslan and Ludmila,’ which won 
for him deserved popularity when he was twenty-one. 
That was followed by ‘Evgeni Onegin,’ his masterpiece, 
a poetical novel, so similar in style and purport to ‘ Don 
Juan,’ that it caused him to be called the Russian Byron. 
He also wrote several prose tales and some historical works, 
before falling in a duel in 1837. His immediate successor, 
who died in the same way in 1842, when he was only thirty, 
was Lermontof, author, besides other works of fiction and 
some good poetry, of ‘A Hero of our Time,’ a vigorous 
novel, full of satire and earnest effort to correct the vices 
and follies of his day. Yet abler was Nicholas Gogol, who 
was born in 1808, and died, apparently by his own hand, in 
1851. He wrote ‘Tarass Bulba,’ a lively sketch of 
Cossack manners, and a comedy, ‘The Inspector General,’ 
in which the vices of Russian officials were boldly denounced. 
Best of all was ‘Dead Souls,’ a novel to the same effect. 
Gogol had many followers, most of whom are still alive. 
Among these are Count Tolstoi, a writer of military novels ; 
Prisemski, a satirical novelist ; Grigorovitch, who has por- 
trayed the life of the lower classes in his ‘Anton Goremika’ 
and ‘ Fishermen ;’ and, chief of all, Ivan Tourgenef. Born 
in 1818, Tourgenef, after studying at Moscow and the 


University of St Petersburg, went in 1838 to learn Hegel- 
ian metaphysics and other things at Heidelberg. His first 


work was a volume of poems, and between 1846 and 1851 
he wrote a series of tales called ‘Memoirs of a Sportsman,’ 
which, cotemporary with ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ was as 
eloquent in its exhibition of the evils of slavery. It 
attained an unheard-of popularity in Russia, and was trans- 
lated into German and French, and, partly, into English, 
under the title of ‘Russian Life in the Interior.’ To it 
is attributed much of the later effort to upset serfdom and 
repair the mischiefs occasioned by it. The same earnest 
irit and high talent appear in the nu. .rous books which 
e author has since written, the most remarkable being 
the two of which translations are before us. ‘Fathers and 
Sons’ appeared in 1861; ‘Smoke’ is quite new. 
‘Fathers and Sons’ is hardly a novel. It is a skilful 


picture of the state of thought among two generations of 


Russians. The fathers are either ignorant and incompetent 
aristocrats and plebeians, or well-meaning people who build 
all their rules of life and all their opinions upon traditions 
that are often foolish, and maxims that are often wrong. The 
sons are described as violent radicals, filled with philosophy 
that is generally shallow, and conceit that is almost un- 
bounded. I. both pictures there are, of course, redeemin, 
features. M. Tourgenef would not have us believe that all his 
countrymen are fools. Here and there he sketches genuine 
virtue and wisdom, and, with something of Thackeray's 
genius, he lets us see that even the worst idlers in Vanit 
Pair are not altogether bad. Yet the book hits hard, and 
fearlessly exhibits faults and follies that are grievous stains 
on the national character. They are only such faults and 
follies, however, as might reasonably be expected in a 
country situated as Russia has been, and is. Some 
centuries behind the more civilised parts of Europe, its 
people, trained to medisvalism, find themselves in violent 
contact with modern civilisation. The elders cling with 
fierce prejudice to the old traditions. The younger men 
shake off those traditions, and rush into all the extrava- 
gances likely to result from ill-trained acceptance of the 
modern views. They glory in the name of Nihilists, hold 
preposterous views on all political and social, religious and 
intellectual questions, and either burn themselves in the 
light round which they flicker like moths, or, after a brief 
infatuation, rush back into the darkness which contents 
their fathers. M. Tourgenef shows his melancholy convic- 
tion that there is much hard fighting to be done before the 
Russian mind can overcome all the long-established barriers 
to its progress, and take the high place which the innate 
intelligence and generosity of its people will ultimately win 
for them ; and he does good service in the battle by show- 
ing each party, with bold, true, satire, what its errors are, 
and how they may best be overcome. Here is a picture of 
his hero’s mother : 

Arina Vlassievna was a true type of the lesser Russian nobility 









tions, in the evil eye, in 
placed on the altar on 

the world; she believed that if the tapers of the midnight mass 
at Easter were not extin 
be good, and that the mushrooms do not grow after a human eye 
has looked on them ; she believed that the devil likes places where 
there is water, and that all Jews have a blood stain on their 
breasts ; she was afraid of mice, of adders, of frogs, of sparrows, 

























nd dukes of Moscow. 
lieved in every possible 


“ Yourodivi,” in familiar spirits, in wood spirits, in evil conjunc- 
pular remedies, in the virtues of salt 
oly Thursday, in the approaching end of 


hed, the buck-wheat harvest would 


leeches, thunder, of cold water, draughts of air, horses, gnats, red- 
haired men, and black cats, and considered crickets and dogs 
impure creatures; she eat neither veal, nor pigeons, nor crabs, 
nor cheese, nor asparagus, nor artichokes, nor hares, nor water- 
melons (because a cut melon recalls the cut head of St John the 
Baptist) ; and the mere thought of oysters, which she did not even 
know by sight, made her shudder; she liked to eat, and fasted 
rigorously ; she slept ten hours a day and did net go to bed at all 
if Vasili Ivanovitch complained of a headache. The only book 
which she had read was entitled: ‘ Alexis, or the Cottage in the 
Forest ;’ wrote, at the most, but one or two letters a year, and 
was admirably skilled in sweetmeats and preserves, although 
she did not put her hand to anything, and did not usually like to 
stir from her place. 

Arina Vlassievna was besides very good, and not wanting in a 
certain common sense. She knew that there existed in the world 
masters to command and men of the people to obey, and that was 
why she found no fault with the obsequiousness of inferiors, and 
with their grovelling salutations ; but she treated them with great 
gentleness, never let a beggar pass without giving him alms, and 
criticised nobody, although she was not an enemy to gossip. In 
her youth she had + wa face, played on the harpsichord 
and spoke French a little. But during the long journeys of her 
husband, whom she had married against her will, she had grown 
fat and forgotten the music and French. While she adored her 
son, she was very much afraid of him; it was Vasili Ivanovitch 
who administered her estate, and in that respect she left him full 
liberty; she sighed, fanned herself with her handkerchief, and 
lifted her eyebrows with fear, when her old husband began to talk 
to her of reforms in process of execution and of his own plans. She 
was distrustful, continually on the watch for some great misfortune 
and began to weep as soon as she happened to remember any- 
thing sad. Women of this sort are beginning to become rare; 
God knows whether we ought to rejoice at it. 

That is the phase of mind, almost at its best, with 
which the Nihilism of young Russia comes in contact. 
The contact is well described in this novel. Women, as 
well as men, who accept the new views, are shown to be 
made crazy by them; and M. Tourgenef enforces his 
argument, that progress, to be real, must be slow, and that 
it is better to retain some old follies than to substitute for 
them new views which are yet more foolish. His book, 
however, is not all satire. Even in his worst characters, 
as we have said, he shows that there is good mixed with 
evil, and some of the persons in his narrative are described 
as very good indeed. 

In ‘Smoke,’ his last novel, there is hardly less satire and 
more story. It opens with a view of Russians settled or 
halting in Baden Baden, combining enjoyment of its 
vulgar amusements with the hardly less vulgar amuse- 
ment of false radicalism and sham philosophy. A coarse 
and stupid man, considered an Admirable Orichton by 
his disciples, is the centre of attraction to a crowd of youths 
and some foolish women. ‘The hero enters the crowd, and 
turns from it in disgust. He is a young man who has 
entered on a long course of study with the design of 
using all the appliances of modern science in improving 
the estate he is to inherit from his father, and of doing his 
best to benefit the lately liberated serfs who will be de- 
pendent upon him. He goes to Baden to meet the girl to 
whom he is to be married. But while waiting for her he 
meets a woman with whom, some years before, he had been 
in love, but who deserted him to make a better match in 
the aristocratic circle. Now she is tired of her gay life 
among the shallow followers of the Court, and, to lessen 
her ennui, tries to win back the allegiance of her old 
plebeian lover. In this she almost succeeds. There 
is real power and excellent morality in M. Tourgenef’s 
working out of this plot. He rescues his hero, how- 
ever, before he has quite fallen into the snare, and allows 


& | him, after he has found that aristocratic ways and radical 


theories alike are “smoke,” and after he has atoned 
through some years for his folly, to marry the patient 
and generous girl whom he had jilted in the madness of 


Y | his passion. 


The chief interest of both ‘Smoke’ and ‘Fathers and 
Sons,’ to foreigners at any rate, is in their illustrations of 
the inner life of Russian society; but thereby their 
interest as novels is in no way lessened. 





The Elements of Plane Geometry, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. By Richard P. Wright, formerly Teacher of 
Geometrical Drawing in Queenwood’s College, Hamp- 
shire; with a Preface, by T. Archer Hirst, F.R.S., ete., 
Professor of Mathematics in University College, London. 
Longmans. 

‘ Euclid’s Elements’ have proved too good a makeshift. 
That a work two thousand years old, not intended as a text- 
book of geometry, should be still used as such, almost to 
the exclusion of all rivals, while every other science has its 
own little li of manuals brought down to the know- 


ledge and the methods of the day, is a great tribute to its|p 


merits, but not very satisfactory to friends of education. In 
spite of all its excellences, partly in consequence of them, 
‘Euclid’s Elements’ are not the best school-book. They 
teach some simple matters in a cumbrous way, attempt to 
prove some doctrines that cannot be proved, and omit some 
problems and theorems that are quite susceptible of demon- 
stration. These are complaints often uttered of late years, 
and many unsatisfactory attempts have been made to pro- 


ee ae 


vide a really good substitute, This volume of Mr Wright's, 
if not altogether satisfactory, is so good that it seems as if 
a little more care would make it all that can be desired. 
As it is, it is a capital school-book, and worth the notice of 
all teachers who, in holiday-time, are on the look out for 
new hand-books of instruction for their pupils. 

It is based on the lecture-notes of Professor Hirst, one of 
the ablest, if not quite the ablest, of our living mathema- 
ticians. He not having time to work up his notes into a 
complete volume, the task has been undertaken, with his 
sanction and guidance, by Mr. Wright, who has also made 
good use of other men’s views and plans, both at home and 
abroad. 

It will be enough for us here briefly to recapitulate the 
method of the book. Assuming that the pupil is already 
in possession of “many simple and incontestable true 
notions,’ which Euclid demonstrated with great ingenuity, 
it starts with an exposition of the properties of straight 
lines and their combinations in angles, triangles, and 
parallelograms, These occupy the first book; the second 
treats of the properties of the circle ; and these two supply 
@ concise substitute for nearly all the Euclid that is taught 
in elementary schools. The third is intended to take the 
place of the discarded fifth book of Euclid, teaching pro- 
portion by the help of arithmetic and algebra. The fourth 
and last book treats of ‘‘ the equivalence of figures, and 
the valuation of areas.” 

Five Years within the Golden Gate. By Isabelle Saxon. 

Chapman and Hall. 

The merit of this book consists, not in its style, but in 
its subject. It offers us a practical and apparently a very. 
truthful view of life in the far west. It shows us the 
rapid development of the still youthful city of San Fran- 
cisco, which in 1836, under the name of Gerba Buena, con- 
tained but one house ; whose population at the beginning 
of 1846 had only risen to about fifty, but in the course of 
that year, during which the Americans, under Captain 
Montgomery, took California from the Mexicans, suddenly 
increased to 10,000—a city which has already taken its 
place as one of the great ports of the world, and which 
seems likely to become the great emporium of the trade of 
the Pacific. The ‘Golden Gate’ is the name given to the 
channel which forms the entrance to the bay or harbour of 
San Francisco. 








Before proceeding farther than the “Golden Gate ” entrance to 
the bay of San Francisco, it may be proper to call the reader’s 
notice, prior to the perusal of these pages, to the character of the 
State H California as regards its geographical form. The eastern 
boundary is composed of a range of mountains called the Sierra 
Nevada, which decline in elevation and terminate at their bases 
in a valley of considerable depth on the western side, but not at 
once. They diminish gradually in size down to what are called 
locally “ foot hills,” and these in their turn slope into the valley. 
On the west of this valley, which is very broad, and five hundred 
miles long, hills again commence, and culminate in the Coast 
Range Mountains, so called, which are of a very im height. 

The northern part of the great valley above men is 
drained by the Sacramento river and its tributaries. The 
southern part is watered, but less effectually, by the San Joaquin 
stream, which also receives a number of subordinate f 
Both these main rivers, approaching each other for some dis- 

a point midway in the 


tance, at length mingle their waters at 
grea’ valley rn little Titease above San Francisco, through the 
noble bay of which, so denominated, they finall to the 


he bay itself is about seventy miles long by fifteen 
broad, being, at the entrance, narrowed into a channel only about 
a mile ieeat, but fully five long, through which its waters 

in a current at the entrance, as the tide ebbs and flows to and 
from the ocean. But for that channel or strait, the inner waters 
would remain like a noble lake. This channel or strait, from the 
western side of the bay, passes on the northern shore between 
high promontories, which gradually ascend to the Coast 
Mountains, and in the same manner on the opposite side to t 


bold but less elevated coast on the south. 
from the sea; the 


San Francisco is seen to advantage 
beach covered with buildings devoted to trade (water 
lots as they are termed), the hills rising behind, and the 
intervening valleys all densely covered with substantial 
buildings, many of brick, but still some of timber; and 
for foreground the bay filled with fine vessels of all nations. 
The one thing lacking is vegetation; no luxuriant ver- 
dure covers the hills, or fills the dales with smiling fertility ; 
no trees interpose their shade among the suburban dwel- 
lings. San Francisco possesses no park, no pleasant shaded 
promenade where the verdant lawn may refresh the eye, 
weary of the eternal grey sand, even though grass be far 
too precious to allow the foot to press it, and enjoy the 
elastic spring of the turf. Ten or twelve miles inland the 
lover of nature may revel in luxuriant vegetation, but Mont- 
gomery Street is the promenade of San Francisco, and its 
shops will bear comparison with those in the best streets of 
London or New York, if the buildings are not yet quite 


equal to the Rue de Rivoli. : 
The city then is marked off in squares by streets that cut eac 
other at right angles ; you pass up Clay Street, —— runs ny —_ 
west, while Montgomery dthe Regent Street of the city) ¥ 
some Streets cross the former as before stated. I now reached 
Portsmouth Square, unpaved in the central part. Under the 
Spanish rule this was called the Plaza. The town-hall stands bw 
the lowest side. It was, of course, ae the ~ cong, be a 


i ill risi n the west. 
coat ae Soonsasd by wooden railing, and the whole just 


tate as might have been n a place so recently 
oot nach It is ain eighty to a hundred yards square. The 
houses on the lower side are and to be worthy of 
the city. There were two other squares, but Portsmouth was the 


chief one. i ‘ é 


Washington Square is situated at the north end of 
isa pee ter pe having only a tree of liberty 
shape of a spliced w by the sun, and a w 
to distinguish it, It was quite desolate, not a blade of grass 


ocean. 


the city, and 
the 
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meeting the traveller’s eyes in the whole space. The third square, 
called that of the Union, lies south-west of pepe and in 
owever, 


is no better than Washi is, h 
ataioeens a group of much better-looking houses. 

The hotel accommodation in San Francisco is ; the 
charge at the best houses being from two to three dollars 
per day; and this is very reasonable considering that in 
Very many purchases a dollar goes but little further than 
a shilling at home. For example, Christmas prime beef 
fetches a dollar per pound. There are two excellent 
markets in San Francisco. The ordinary meat, especially 
the mutton, is very lean and indifferent eating. The fowls 
look half-starved. Game is plentiful, but there are no 
pheasants. The climate being so mild there is a good 
supply of vegetables throughout the year. Although the 
price of labour is very considerably lower than in the early 
years of gold finding, mechanics’ wages still range from 
ten to twenty shillings per day, and labourers from eight 
to ten shillings ; and this latter rate is obtained by char- 
Women and washerwomen. The demands of domestic 
servants are so exorbitant that most families of moderate 
means employ Chinamen or boys in household duties; 
almost all the laundry work is done by the Celestials ; their 
prices are low, and their work is not bad. They and the 
Italians carry on the fishing in the bay; and they make 
cigars, which are amongst the exports of Oalifornia. At 
the time our authoress quitted the country, there was a rage 
for Chinese doctors. The theatre is the principal amuse- 
ment of the élite of San Franciscan society ; there are few 
private parties, and the public balls are not generally 
patronized by the aristocracy. There are no public-houses 
in San Francisco, for liquor is obtained at the groceries, 
and at the er bier saloons, where there is much 
‘treating ” in the morning, as it often happens that a good-. 
natured man will treat the crowd; and in the evening. 
music and singing heighten the attractions of the place. 
Though enormous sums are still lost and won by gaming, | 
and many leading men are still supposed to be addicted to. 
this vice, they are obliged in their public characters to pro- 
test against it ; and gambling houses do not, as formerly, 
occupy the most prominent positions in the city. The 
great gambling house called Bi Dorado, a wooden building 
of three stories, erected in 1850, in ten days, where gold- 
finders of all nations, but Chinese, met to increase their 
gains or to lose all, at faro, monte, trente-et-un, and rouge- 
et-noir, the scene, as may readily be imagined, of most 
extraordinary excitement, of which many startling tales are 
told, is now pulled down, and the site has been bought for 
the enlargement of the town-hall. 

San Francisco may be proud of her churches, They are above 
thirty in number. ere are two Catholic cathedrals, both fine 
and capacious buildings. .There is a pretty French Catholic 
church, and also a large chapel attached to the new college of St 
Ignatius. There are, doubtless, others with which I am un- 

nted. “Grace Cathedral,” a beautiful edifice in the purely 
of architecture, with remarkably fine stained. glass 


Gridiows, ls the property of the Episcopal Church, or Church of 
England. That persuasion likewise own “Trinity Church” and 
the “Church of the Advent.” Thy lately sold one to the 
coloured members of their religion. e Congregationalists have 
a fi Lees, of worship. The Presbyterians own perhaps the 
p ‘church of all, excepting the cathedrals. They havé two 
churches, I believe, and so have the Baptists. The Methodists 
pre Bh vf erected a = eharch with ary Las oe oat not 
a many more ces are possesse eac n the 
The new Unitarian Church is a Mandeoane buildin 


cat 
e at the instance and under Be auspices of the lamen 
ta 





pt the Rev. Thomas Starr K ng. This gentleman 
was the r of a work upon the White Mountains. Born of 
good , he was still essentially a self-made man, and rose 
the on of a country schoolmaster to an emi- 
nence which caused his death, at the early age of forty years, to 
be mourned by a whole continent. His Me were ce ebrated | 
with national honours. Of the labours of this liberal-hearted 


minister in the cause of hamanity and progress it might be irrele-| 
vant to speak here. He was the mainspring of that world-famous. 
Commission which performed so much in mitigating the 
horrors of the late war, and it was chiefly in labouring for that 
pe Ne. similar ob = - gps ya a life. 7. an oqptas, 
atriot, an ma 
boast of California.” Her liberality the noble edifice which 
e@ the “monument” of thateminent man. The high tone 
of the character which in all things followed the Christian rule, | 
“ a would be done by,” was in nothing better evidenced 
than is dying remark not suffer your church to get in | 
debt, for it is my monument,” he observed to the mourning mem- 
bers of hincueaiagatide around his death-bed. 
San Francisco several large newspapers and two 
“ ” or as we should call them exhi- | 
of art and industry, are an institution of California. | 
last was held in San Francisco, in a temporary wooden 
in one of the squares. The machinery, the brass’ 
particular, the cabinet work, the furs, and the fancy 
were very creditable to Oalifornian industry, and there | 
were some good landscapes, though, as usual in local exhi-. 
bitions, many daubs were hung among the pictures. 
One of pleasant excursions from San Francisco is to 
the living antiquities of California, the mammoth trees of 
Calaveras y. Nine hours’ steam up the river of the 
same name to Sacramento, the queen-city of California ; 
then a ride through the southern mines, passing several 
mining towns, one of which is just like another,—the habi- 
tations being of the frailest, but the inhabitants appearing 
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Pp , and in point of costume absol gorgeous ; a 
ascent over rolling lands, of a park-like character, 
studded with noble forest trees, and at a distance of 250 


miles from San Francisco, at an altitude of 5,000 feet, the 
grove is reached. These Nestors of the forest 

to be appreciated, it seems quite impossible 
pictures to give any just idea of their magni- 
grandeur; of their antiquity we may form some 
by considering that if they be not, as some haye 
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supposed, actually coeval with Solomon’s Temple, they most 
assuredly date back to the time of Constantine the Great. 

These trees are evergreens and coniferous, their leaves some- 
what resembling those of the cypress. The bark is of a pale 
cinnamon-brown colour, light and soft. Nothing can exceed the 
solemn grandeur of that magnificent temple of nature; its 
floor the earth, covered with the mosaic of a thousand vines and 
delicate blossoms; its columns the majestic pines, its arches their 
boughs, its tracery their foliage, and its roof the glorious vault 
of heaven above, radiant with its own matchless azure. 

The average height of the trees is 300 feet. As is sure 
to be the case where any rare object is to be seen in Ame- 
rica, an hotel has sprung up on the spot, and our author 
seems to have spent a week or two here very pleasantly, 
returning by way of Stockton, a town of considerable size 
on the San Joaquin, 75 miles from the grove, whence a 
steamer plies to San Francisco. The only things whieh, 
in this country of the present, speak of the past are 
the old missions of San Francisco Dolores. They num- 
bered in all twenty-one, and were established between 
the years 1769 and 1822. The one situated two miles 
from San Francisco, and forming a favourite Sunday resort 
of San Franciscan cockneys, may be taken as a type of the 
whole, for they were singularly alike. Built of adobe or 
mud bricks, the church and dwellings of the clergy were 
surrounded by the wigwams of the Indians made in primi- 
tive fashion and conical form, of sticks stuck in the ground 
in a circle, tied together at the top, and then covered with 
grass, rushes, boughs, or hides; or sometimes mud dwell- 
ings were constructed for them, encircling the graveyard. 
To some of the missions 2,000 Indians were attached ; 
other congregations did not consist of more than 500. The 
Spanish Government usually provided a guard of soldiers to 


_overawe the Indians. The graveyard of Mission Dolores 


presents a quaint contrast to the beauties of the two fash- 
ionable cemeteries of San Francisco. The Geysers, perhaps 
the future watering-place of the Western World, are the 

reat natural wonder of the Golden State. From San 

rancisco a trip across the bay to Petaluma, a pretty little 
town snugly nestling among green hills ; a drive through 
the beautiful valleys of the Sonoma and the Russ, the 
great corn growing valley of California, to Healdsbury ; 
and then a mountain ride of twenty-five miles by moon- 
light complete a good day’s work, and land the visitors 
among the boiling springs, in an extraordinary and ever- 
changing scene. The stream comes tumbling over rocks 
and boulders, steam issues in volumes from the ground 
and from the banks, and at almost every step the visitor 
has to leap over boiling water. Boiling and ice-cold springs 
rise from the earth side by side. Here a stream of black 
sulphur, and there a jet of pure water. Springs of pure 
alum, of salt, and of sulphur, black, white, and blue ; springs 
of magnesia, and springs of iron water, and again, springs 
in which all are combined, abound in this curious region, 
where one can gather from the rocks in the same spot alum, 
magnesia, Epsom salts, and sulphur. Some rough baths 
have been erected, but it seems as if the medicinal value 
of these springs were as yet very imperfectly developed. 
The sulphur baths, though very unpleasant to the eye, are 
found to have a delightful effect on the skin. Great enjoy- 
ment may be found in this lovely home of nature. The 
fishing is excellent, trout abundant. One drawback to rural 
felicity in California consists in the several poisonous 
plants. The poison oak causes in some constitutions a very 
troublesome eruption, accompanied by swelling and inflam- 
mation. The produces violent swelling. Venomous 
reptiles are rather numerous, and grisly bears have been 
seen in the neighbourhood of the Geysers. The springs 
were only discovered by the white man in 1849, and at pre- 
sent the accommodation is limited to one rather primitive 
hotel, which appears to reckon among its advantages the re- 
commendation, rather uncommon in America, of being free 
from fashion. Terrible floods occasionally sweep the valleys 


of the Sierra Nevada ; the city of Sacramento, built upon a 


dead level, between the Sacramento and American rivers, 
has been repeatedly submerged. The inhabitants, driven to 
the third stories of their houses, would actually amuse 
themselves with boating and rowing parties, and invite their 
friends from San Francisco to come and partake in the 
enjoyments, but in the city, at such times, much mischief 
is done, and some lives are ordinarily lost ; whilst in the 
country districts the destruction is often frightful, home- 
steads being carried away, and whole farms devastated. 
San Francisco has hitherto escaped. It is observable that 
the old missions of the monks were always placed on high 

ound, Water is laid on in pipes to the houses in San 

rancisco, Manufactures are not as yet carried on to any 
great extent, but there is a sugar refiner’s which turns out 
excellent s ; then there are useful foundries, and 
capital fe goods, especially blankets, are made in 
the country, The liberality of one of the citizens has en- 
dowed a surgical college, and the Inebriates Home, a 
philanthropic institution, originated by the Dashaway 
Society, a temperance organisation, has already been very 
useful in its work of reclaiming drunkards. The adminis- 
tration of justice in the interior a few years ago might 
have furnished many a ludicrous scene for the theatre. 
San Francisco itself, the sanctuary of incorrigible row- 
dyism, is now one of the most orderly of cities, and can 
fairly challenge the world for public decorum. The courts 
of justice are handsome, and their fittings luxurious. 
The legal rate of interest is as high as ten per cent, 
per month, but the usual rate is two and-a-half per cent, 
per month, 


It is impossible for any dispassionate person t t hi 
over a chart of tke great Pacitio, and not to perceive that the port 


of San Francisco will prove the great commercial depét of that 
vast ocean. Victoria ying to the northward, and therefore some 
hundreds of miles less accessible, will be its only rival. As to 
the Spanish, or rather the old colonial Spanish ports from Mexico 
to Cape Horn, they are unlikely to prove formidable rivals either 
to the one or the other, when the character of their population is 
considered, There is another reason why the ports of South 
America will not be likely to rival the North, and that is the 
railroads, for these before long will connect the extreme Western 
States of the Union with the great rivers on the east, and the 
ramification of the railroads on their banks already extending in 
every direction in that part of the United States. The territory 
of British Columbia, too, will no doubt ultimately have its railway 
to Canada. Cape Horn will then only be rounded by vessels 
with cargoes of heavy and dead merchandise. The Northern 
coast will be a deposit of all the goods from Europe that both 
railway and shipping will convey. The isthmus of Panama would 
seem to be the station for a great entrepédt of commerce, when 
glancing at a map, if merely on account of its apparent con- 
venience. Geographically, it is well adapted for the grand com- 
mercial depot of the Pacific, but to this place there are insur- 
mountable obstacles. It cannot furnish sufficient productions 
of its own for exchange ; it is situated in a deadly climate; and 
its inhabitants are a race totally destitute of the enterprise of the 
nations of Anglo-Saxon blood. The general impression has been 
that San Francisco will export only the precious metals of its 
own and neighbouring States. This is an error. Situated in a 
latitude happily between the extremes of heat and cold; possess- 
ing a vast extent of fertile soil at but a short distance from the 
ocean, a soil where the rich minerals are scarcest (for these 
abound most in ground unfitted to the purposes of agriculture, a 
subject already noticed); possessing, in addition, great fecundity, 
time sufficient to establish the cultivation of the land is all that is 
necessary to insure great remunerative agricultural returns. The 
efforts of an increasing population have heretofore been directed to 
the accumulation of searchers for precious metals. Eventually these 
chance gains will be less vad as than the certain, but smaller 
profits of the less laborious pursuit of agriculture. It is a com- 
mon practice with those who must, to a certain extent, be short- 
sighted, to grumble at the large importations of foreign 
manufactures into San Francisco, and unceasingly to demand the 
exclusive consumption by Californians of the productions of 
native industry. In view of the surpassingly beneficial effects of 
free trade upon the wealth of other countries, these arguments 
have no foundation in fact, and are worthless in consequence. 
Some, equally wrong, complain of the influx of emigration. It is 
truly to be regretted that so few agriculturalists are among the 
number of emigrants, or at least that so few betake themselves to 
the occupation of farming; but the very increase of population 
which is deplored will inevitably tend to force the cultivation of 
the land at low rates, and to induce settlers rather to seek compe- 
tence by the soundest of all pursuits than chance fortunes by the 
rnin of health and the waste of toil constantly attendant upon 
mining, where, for one who wins, two lose. 
* * . - * 
Commerce between San Francisco and New South Wales has 
long since commenced ; it is principally carried on by exchange 
for coal. English coal sent by way of. Cape Horn brings eight 
pounds sterling per ton in San Francisco, as before stated. Coals 
are sent there from Oregon. English coal is chiefly employed for 
purposes where inferior coals are not suitable. Petroleum of 
good quality has also been recently discovered in Santa Barbara. 
With China, Japan, and the Philippines—in fact, with all the 
trading Asiatic islands—there is a wide field for commerce. 
Quicksilver finds a ready sale at Hong Kong, and flour is sent to 
the Chinese ports. The return ca rom China are often 
passengers of that industrious race, with their tea, sugar, rice, and 
similar commodities. 
From Manilla cordage, coffee, sugar, molasses, hemp, and other 
articles are sent. San Diego supplies oranges, oil, tallow, hides, 


wool, and live cattle. The passage to Hong Kong occupies 
from sixty to eighty days. The parent States supply almost 
every kind of merchandise in exchange for the precious metals. 


From New York, per sailing vessels, the voyage is often prolonged 
to a hundred and forty days and more. From Newcastle, Eng- 
land, the passage has been made in the same time. The commu- 
nication with Victoria, distant about eight hundred miles, is 
continual. From San Francisco to Cape Horn is six thousand 
three hundred and thirty miles. From Francisco to Panama 
is three thousand one hundred and fifty, and from thence to Eng- 
land four thousand five hundred and fifty. Total from England, 
via the West Indies, seven thousand six hundred and fifty miles. 
By the way of New York, the cheaper but the farther sea-route 
to California, the distance from England to San Francisco is eight 
thousand six hundred and fifty miles. 


We have drawn rather largely from the practical infor- 
mation with which this*book supplies us, but we wish the 
authoress had taken more pains in the ment of her 
materials ; she might have considered that reiterated apo- 
logies tend rather to confuse the sense than to introduce 
order into a perplexed and chaotic passage, and she has 
wasted much time and space in long tirades on very trifling 
subjects. Her personal experiences close with a rather 
minute and more orderly narrative of her return to England 
vid Panama and New York. The concluding chapters are 
devoted to a report on Western mining; an account of a 
journey overland by Utah to San Francisco, in the early 
days of the Mormon settlement; and a paper on the Sand- 
wich Isles, which stand in somewhat the same relation to 
California as Madeira does to England, being the sanata- 
rium of consumptive patients, to whom the sharp winds 
and fine penetrating dust of San Francisco are particularly 
inimical. These pages will be interesting to ornithologists, 
as they contain a minute description of many species of birds 
indigenous to the Islands. 





The Braemar Highlands : their Tales, Traditions, and 
History. By Elizabeth Taylor. Edinburgh : Nimmo. 


This is a capital volume of popular antiquities. Sug- 
gested, it would seem, by the special interest with which 
the district containing Balmoral is regarded by every sub- 
ject of Queen Victoria, it is the result of many years’ 
inquiry into local anecdotes and legends, and needs no 
other recommendation than its intrinsic worth. Miss Taylor 
does for a small portion of Scotland what Mr Chambers, 
Mr Campbell, and others have done for wider areas ; and, 
like these earlier writers, she helps to throw much pleasant 
light upon the progress of thought and custom in the 
northern part of the kingdom. 





There are two Braemars, The name is now generally 
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; ited to part of the parish of St Andrew’s and Crathie, 
aw eatin vicinity of Balmoral. It formerly stood 
for the whole mountainous region of Aberdeenshire, forming 


a rough square measuring some eighteen or twenty miles 
in each direetion. This latter is the Braemar referred to 


in Miss Taylor’s volume, and in the first few chapters are 
described its chief physical characteristics, its mountains, 
glens, rivers, and forests, its quaint villages and femous 
castles. The other chapters give, in something like chrono- 
logical order, the principal traditions and historical facts 
recorded of the district, or collected from the residents by 
the authoress herself. 


Authentic history tells nothing of Braemar in very early 
times ; but the natives have stories which help to fill the 


blank. One deseribes the habits of the giants who were 
supposed to be the aborigines of Caledonia, and their gra- 
dual decay. The last of the giants sank so low that he 
and his wife could only keep themselves alive by pilfering 
from their smaller neighbours : 


Many plans were made to rid themselves of him, but all were 
unsuccessful, until a second Judith offered, on condition that they 
gave her what she required, soon to rid them of the giant. Her 
requirements were few: only a large fire in a barn well supplied 
with grain; a very large pot full of water, and sids, i.e. the out- 
side of the grain; a large “cog,” similar in shape to that used in 
milking. So the fire was kindled, the pot was put on, and boiling 
bravely, and the woman sat down to her stocking. 

Soon after midnight the giant made his appearance. After 
crawling into the barn, and seeing things so comfortable, he coiled 
himself up before the fire, to have the benefit of it fully; and 
when comfortably laired, the woman came in for a fall share of 
his attention. At length he asked her name. “ Mysel’ and mysel’,” 
was her tart reply. 

The giant, after remarking what a brave fire she had, wished to 
know what was in the pot. “ I’ll let you see,” was the reply. And 
taking off the lid, and filling her cog with the boiling sids, she 
dashed them about the giant’s feet and legs; and filling it again 
as fast as possible, repeated the application until the huge giant 


was erat with pain. And as his dimensions prevented him 
getting quickly out of his untoward position, the woman made her 
escape. 


It was a considerable time ere the giant could take his departure 
—minus grain, of course. His wife had been waiting for him ona 
neighbouring hill; and seeing his deplorable condition, wished to 
know who had been the cause of it, that she might be revenged. 
“‘ Mysel’ and mysel’,” was all that the poor giant was able to say., 
" Weel, weel,” responded his spouse, “if it was yoursel’ and your- 
sel’, it cannot be helped; but had it been any other body, I would 
have made them suffer.” Thus died the last of the giant race 
among the Braes of Mar! 


In the early history of Braemar, Malcolm Canmore is 
the central figure. He it was who, according to tradition, 
instituted the famous Gathering of the Clans, discontinued 
in 1850, after lasting some eight hundred years, because of 
the injury done by the violent exercise to the Royal keeper 
who was victor in the contest. One of his subjects was the 
first Earl of Mar, progenitor of a race which had supremacy 
in the district for six or seven centuries. The first Earl led 
the Scottish party in the Orusade of 1096. One of his 
descendants was the Earl of Douglas and Mar, hero of the 
Chevy Chase ballads, who died at Otterburn. In 1480 the 
twentieth Earl was bled to death for witchcraft, and the 
title passed from his family. His successor was Robert 
Cochran, ancestor of the late Earl of Dundonald, whose 
peers, jealous of his good fortune, hanged him on the Bridge 
of Lauder. The thirty-ninth and last Barl was attainted for 
his Jacobite sympathies in 1715. 

The chief interest of Braemar history centres round the 
story of the Clan Farquharson. Its founder was Finla 
Mor, of whom and of whose descendants many traditions 
are repeated by Miss Taylor. One of these descendants, 
Donald Farquharson, the Lord Ogilvie, came to London in 
Charles I.’s reign, and engaged in exploits of which correct 
history says nothing. The most wonderful of his achieve- 
ments is thus detailed : 


An Italian champion came to London. A wonderful man h® 
was, combining in himself the extraordinary qualities of wizard 
magician, and necromancer. Though a stranger, “he cropped 
the causey,” and none dared te impede, as he had not only chal- 
lenged the bravest cavalier in the kingdom to combat, but slain 
also all that came to meet him. 

And what was still worse, this stranger lived magnificently, like 
& prince, and that at the expense of the cit This grieved them 
greatly, as the laws of chivalry were such that he might so live 
until vanquished by a champion of the challenged city. So the 
citizens offered a measure of gold to the man who would success- 
fully do its battle; but none such could be found. 

‘he king also was annoyed exceedingly, not only for the burden 
falling upon his good subjects, but also by the proud stranger 
passing before his palace aily, preceded by a drummer, challeng- 
ing gallant knights to the combat, while the poor fellows could po 
“ hang their heads, and the ladies, clothed in black, shudder at 
the dolorous sound.” 

_ One day, while this stranger knight was the subject of conversa- 
tion, the queen lifted 4 her stem head, and looking round on 
the assemblage of goodly knights before her, said, ‘‘ And is there 
—_ all our ore ae of king and country, for love of 

y fair, or yet for love o would draw his sw i i 
stranger knight of Italy?” rs 1 eon 

“There is none,” replied an eldren lord, “ but a certain Scot, 
newly come up to Lon Donald Oig of Monalirie.” So imme- 
diately a messenger was despatched to summon Donald to the 
Royal presence. 

As the king’s messenger was returning, accompanied by a tall 
Highlander, they met the procession. ‘The challenge was given, 
and the drummer about to beat again before repeating it, when 
Donald, drawing his sword, thrust it through and through the 
drum. “There,” said he, “hae deen wi’ ye din,” , 

The Italian, stepping up before his drammer, demanded who he 
was who had dared to offer such an insult, 

“Sir stranger, I am Donald Farquharson of Monaltrie and 
Tilliegarmont, the chief of the clan Fearchair, and ready and 
willing to meet thee in suchjwise and when and where it listeth thee.” 
So the engagement was set for an early hour next day. Mean- 
while Donald went on with the king’s messenger, and was not a 
little surprised and t pwew to hear that he had anticipated the 
wish of the queen and the king’s request. 

That evening Donald made the acquaintance of the Itelian 


ne 





champion’s servant, and from him obtained the secret that his 
master’s life was a charmed one, as he was in compact with his 
dark majesty : the compact being, that no man bearing iron on his 
person could hurt him, nor man walking in leather shoes prevail 
against him; nor sword that iron ever touched or leather ever re- 
ceived pierce him; and if by any means he was pierced, when the 
sword was withdrawn from the wound he was to revive again; and 
finally, while fighting, he was to have a shade on each side, which 
Lom lead his opponent to suppose that he had three to contend 
with. 

Donald having possessed himself of all this information turned it 
to his own advantage: and he with several others had a busy night 
of it. And in the morning, when many people came to accom- 
pany him to the place of meeting, the peculiarity of his costume 
struck them not a little. 

When they reached the rendezvous the Italian was waiting ; and 
if Donald’s friends had been surprised at the strangeness of his 
garb, he seemed still more so, ey at once engaged, and three 
opponents, as he had been led to expect, appeared before Monal- 
trie ; but he, profiting by the servant's information, heeded only the 
middle one. 

It was a desperate fight. The Italian with his two shadows 
made dreadful downward plunges, while the Celt kept parrying 
and thrusting undauntingly ; and so the combat went on. he 
spectators, fascinated by the terrible struggle, gazed in breath- 
less silence. Again and again came the dread downward thrust, 
met by the quick, sure parry. At last the Scot’s sword glittered 
through the Tealian’s side. 

“ Withdraw thy sword, Scot,” roared the Italian. 

“ Let the spit go with the roast,” replied Donald, still mindful 
of the servant’s information. So the champion, groaning out “ The 
devil has kept ill-faith with me!” fell back and expired. 

While the air was yet ringing with shouts of applause, the gold 
was brought forward and presented to Donald: and while he 
was taking possession, some one in the crowd shouted “ See how 
the Scots beggar pockets our English gold!” Donald, on hearing 
this, immediately sent it whirling among thecrowd. There wasa 
regular scramble, while Donald in turn shouted, “ See how the 
English dogs gather up the gold which they could not win them- 
selves, but a Scot won for them!” From this brilliant exploit 
the Chief of the Clan Farquharson was styled “ Domhnull Og na 
h’ Alba,” i.e. Young Donald of Albion. 


Miss Taylor’s collection of local traditions is most plenti- 
ful for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and espe- 
cially for the periods of the ’15 and '45 rebellions. Her 
volume closes with some illustrations of the loving reverence 
in which the last and greatest dweller in Braemar is regarded 
by the common people : 


An old woman one day, while giving a most graphic account of 
her own and others’ earlier interviews with the Queen, their ex- 
treme nervousness, etc , said, with inimitable pathos, 

“ But she” (the Queen) “said she didna want us to feel like 
that, for she was just a woman like oursel’s.” 

One or two instances of their nervousness on first meeting the 
Queen, etc., may at least have the merit of being amusing, as 
given in their own words: 

“Shortly after the Queen came to Balmoral, as I was on the 
road to Crathie one day, I met a lady and gentleman coming walk- 
ing away up. AsI guessed in a minute wha it would be, I fell 
a-shakin’, ‘There was nae way o’ getting aff o’ the road, sol 
thoucht I would just try and keep as far frae them as possible. 
But they came straught up to me, and the Prince asked if I could 
tell them where the man lived who built the bridge. I kent weel 
aneuch where the man lived ; but I couldna tell him, I was shakin’ 
at sic arate. He thoucht I didna understand him, and asked 
again ; but it was just the same. Then the Queen speired, an’ 
she er real plain; but it didna matter, I couldna get oot ae 
word,” 

“ And did you not speak a word?” 

“Not a single word could I say, and I suppose they thoucht 
there was nae use of fashing themselves mair wi’ me, for they 
went away lauchin’.” 

Another instance, equally amusing, was that of an elderly wo- 
man on meeting the Queen for the first time. Like the former, 
while on her way to the village of Crathie, she met the Queen and 
a lady walking on the road; and finding that there was no way of 
getting off, resolved to keep as close to the opposite side from that 
on which they were walking as possible. 

“Hech me! but if I wasna a bonnie woman that day! I’m 
thinking that I got my colour up; and I didna grow better, I can 
assure ye, when I saw them leave the side o’ the road an’ come 
walking awa up to the middle o’ it. An’ syne the Queen came 
richt in afore me, an’ looked into my face an’ said, 

“* It’s a fine day.” 

Here the old woman stopped abruptly ; but I queried, “ And 
what did you say ?” 

“T said Yus.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Nae ae word.” 

The inexpressibly droll manner in which she made the last two 
statements made it impossible to keep from a laugh, in which the 
old woman joined as heartily as any of us. 


For a pretty gift-book, entertaining and instructive, we 
can heartily commend this little volume about ‘The 
Braemar Highlands,’ 





The Woman's Kingdom. A Love Story. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Three Volumes. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Nobler and truer pictures of English home life have 
never been given than by the Author of ‘John Halifax. 
Gentleman,’ The earlier works of Miss Muloch have been 
eclipsed by those of later date, yet who ever read ‘The 
Head of the Family’ and did not carry away in their 
memories the calm grave figure of that eldest brother, 
Nigel, as a distinct individuality # Who ever read that book 
without feeling the better for its pictures of unselfishness, 
and love, and home? John Halifax, a type of a different 
character, came before us, the earnest, truthful, struggling 
man, gentleman in every thought and act. We accept him 
as such, without the smallest entry in the Bible that he 
was “the son of a gentleman,” poor and humble as he 
was ; and now in this latest work Edna takes his place, the 
true-hearted, fine-minded English woman, loving, and 
beloved, and blessing all around. It is indeed a relief to 
turn from the vanities of fashionable novels and the crimes 
of sensational romances to a work where a deep interest is 
excited without a breach of any ono of the Ten Com- 
mandments, 





There is neither » murder, an elopenient, nor a lost heir 





in the whole three volumes ; only a love story, simple and 
true, and coming home to the sympathies of our every- 
day life. There is hardly a plot. Two young ladies meet 
two young gentlemen at a sea-side ; 

them acquainted, and whilst Dr Stedman becomes attached 
to Edna, Julius, his younger brother, falls in love with 
Letty, who is, after the manner of many young ladies of 
the present day, very fair and somewhat false. On the 
return of the two couples to London the acquaintance is 
renewed, and Dr Stedman becomes en to Edna, 80 
simple is the story that to give a further sketch of it would 
somewhat spoil the interest, but a few extracts will show 
in what graceful English, and with what truly womanly 
feeling tho tale is written. 


Then the two Stedmans, with their batchelor latch-key, entered 
their dull, dark, close house, which breathed the very atmosphere 
of dreariness and disorder. Julius went up to almost im- 
mediately: but William sat long in his empty dining-room, 

eopling it with wondrous visions, brightening it with hearth- 
fight and lamp-light, and above all, the perpetaal light of a 
woman’s smile—the smile which happy love brings to 4 woman’s 
lips, never to be wholly lost from them until they are set in that 
last, loveliest peace upon which the coffin lid closes—whieh seems 
to say even to mourning husbands or children, “Be content—I 
am loving you still~in heaven.” , 

William Stedman had to-day seen, beyond a doubt, this love in 
his betrothed’s face—and he felt by that in his own heart thet it 
would be his until death. 

He knew, as well as his brother did, that he should be poor 
enough, probably of ge that, with most men, to marry upon 
his prospects would be the height of madness. But then they 
were men who had not learned, like himself, the calm self-denial 
which disarms poverty of half its dangers, half its dread, because 
holding as the best things those things which money can neither 
give nor take away; being far too proud for the ordinary petty 

ride of dreading to seem what one is, if that happens to be a 
ittle inferior to one’s neighbours. ‘True, he had never starved, 
never been in debt; for neither alternative often happens to an 
unmarried man who has ordinary health, honesty, and brains—at 
least, if it does, he has usually only himself to blame, But 
William Stedman had been poor, very poor; he had known how 
hard it is to go on wearing a threadbare coat because you have not 
five pounds to spare for a new one; how harder still to crave for 
many an accidental luxury which i know you have no right 
to indulge in. And perhaps, hardest of all, to associate with 
people who, in all but money, are fairly your equals, and who 
never suspect, or never pause to think, how pene every pone is 
as valuable as their pound. In short he had in the many 
wholesome but painful ways that early poverty es, the best 
lesson any young man can learn—to controi and deny himself. 

Therefore fitter than most men was he to enter upon that 
“holy estate,” which perhaps derives its very holiness from the 
fact that it requires from both man and woman never-ending self- 
control and self-denial: teaching as nothing else can teach, that 
complete absorption of self into another, which is the key-stone 
and summit of true happiness. 

Possibly William Stedman did not say all these things to him- 
self, for he was not much given to self-examination—in truth, he 
had never had time for it ; but he felt them, in a dim, nebulous way ; 
he “took stock of himself,” so to speak ; as to whether he was fit 
for the life which lay before him—fit to be trusted with the 
happiness of a sweet, fond, ignorant, innocent woman; whether 
he had strength for her sake to go on with hard work and little 
pleasure, to place his enjoyments in inward rather than outward 
things, and to renounce very much that which to most young men 
—Julius, for instance—would be, what he himself had jestingly 
termed, like the linendraper’s advertisements, an “ 
sacrifice.” . 

He was not afraid, for he knew Edna was not. He believed 
that whatever he had eee up in the world without, would be 
made up by the home in. at this little woman would come 
in on h shoerines, untidy hearth like a good fairy, reducing chaos 
to order, and charming away gloom and dulness by her t, 
sweet ways. Besides, he felt that with her quick symp , her 
unworldly tone of thou Bt, bes divine instinct for right an th, 
she would come and sit fo is heart like a conscience— a ape | 
as well as a delight, making him better as well as happier, an 
happier just because he was Better. , 

The en t, after many troubles, of Julius and 
Letty, with its unfortunate termination, forms the only 
romantic portion of the book, whilst the description of Dr 
Stedman's home is a Teniers picture of English home life. 

After these extracts surely all will read for themselves 
these fascinating volumes. Muloch has added one more 
to the list of books that should be to all novel-readers 
“familiar in their mouths as household words ;” and to 
those who are not, we may say, there are better lessons 
taught in this story than in many a theological work, 
lessons that come in for every-day life and without the 
bitterness that too often disfigures works of that descri ption. 
We can only wish for ‘The Woman's Kingdom’ a very 
large circle of readers, for it will assuredly be a source of 
pleasure as well as profit to all who read it. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
Merry Tales for Little Wolk. Edited by Madame de 
Chatelain. Lockwood and Co. 

Few writers of books for children are better acquainted 
with their tastes than Madame de Chatelain, and certainly 
the present volume forms no exception. The illustrated 
stories in verse, “The House that Jack built,” “ The Death 
and Burial of Cock Robin,” and many others too numerous 
to mention, are time-honoured legends of the nursery which 
never fail of pleasing young folks. A like praise may also 
be accorded to the forty other “ Merry Tales” w the 
editor’s sound judgment has brought together for their 


amusement. 

Beoton’s Boys’ Annual. Edited by 8, 0, Becton, Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler. 

This is an admirable gift-book for boys. No matter 

what their tastes, they can hardly fail of bein satisficd. 

Stirring tales, exciting adventures, stories of the Ind’an 

mutiny, and sea fights for the high spirited; models of 





locomotives, of beam-engines, and steamboats for those of 
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a mechanical or inventive turn of mind; and sports, pas- 
and puzzles for the é: rohdor—are only a few speci- 
mens of the many sources of attraction which the judicious 
editing of Mr Beeton has succeeded in bringing together in 
his Ohristmas Annual. 
Games for Family Parties and Ohildren. By Mrs Valen- 
tine. Frederick Warne and Oo. 
is a book in which children will take especial 
Sgt tag te Ra 
t position of finding amusement 
or the young. Although the illustrations, which are both 
and well drawn, seem to prej the games as 
to the domain of little ones, we could 
ly imagine their elders joining in many, and finding in 
sry ann as well as a pleasant mode of 
whiling away a ter’s evening. 
Owen Galtews. By the Author of ‘ Holidays at Llan- 
.” Oassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
This little book is a most attractive one, being full of 
adventures and pleasant ramblings over hill and dale, 
which cannot fail of interesting the youthful class for which 
it is designed. It is written in an agreeable, lively style, 
while the incidents are simple and natural and yet sufficiently 


3 


book, calculated to exercise a sound and healthful effect 
upon its readers, which cannot be too much commended. 

St. George's Key, A Tale for Boys. By W. E. 

Coghlan, B.A. Frederick Warne and Oo. 

This is a narrative, the incidents of which are laid in 
British Honduras. The story is really interesting, and the 
anecdotes with which it is interspersed are attractive, But 
what have children to do with polemics? What do they 
know of orthodoxy or heterodoxy ? Surely we may leave 
persecution to the ice of men, and not inculcate in- 
tolerance with the lessons of childhood. But for this 
foolish episode, it would have been a book that we should 
have ly recommended, and even with this drawback, 
and great drawback, we 


ing narrative and lively anecdote. 
Mince Pie Island, with other Tales in Prose and Verse. 
By Robert St John Corbet, Cassell, Petter, and 


Galpin. 

Many of these tales want the simplicity requisite for 
the amusement and entertainment of young folks. Bur- 
lesque is more for children of a larger growth, and 
consequently much of Mr Corbet’s writing will fail to please 
from not being appreciated. The book is prettily got up, 
but we fear the exterior will be found more attractive than 
vineside Chats with the Y By 01 

vresv ith the sters. By Old Merry. 
Hodder and ton. os: th 

Old is one of those writers who thoroughly un- 
derstands the audience he addresses. His children’s books 
are some of the most tly written that have come before 
us, and we feel that the verdict of the youngsters will be 

ven in the same sense, after ing these fireside chats. 

Hodder and Stoughton are evidently quite alive to 
the wisdom of pleasing the eye of the , for the 
toned paper and handsome binding give an additional 
attraction to Old Merry’s volume, and render it a suitable 
present as a New Year's Gift. 

Grandmamma. A Tale for Children. By Emma Daven- 

port. Hatchard and Oo. 
Grandmammas are invariably favourites with those of 
yo ye as we can pronounce authoritatively 
. It has hitherto been a mystery why 
so, but Miss Davenport has cleared it up ; for if, and 
ee cmp merprtee pars such pleasant stories as 
children would be indeed to please if they were 
alike with the and the narrator. 
and the Dragon. Wlustrated by John Frank- 
and Oo. 
ae this well-known ballad is printed as it 
s “ Reliques,” and the designs by which 
it te illustrated are executed with at skill, and i also 
for the most exceedingly well drawn. The borders 
the illustrations are at once clever and 
original, and evince marked taste, though lacking, perhaps, 
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MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood’s. Few lives have comprised within their 
@ more varied interest than Bishop Berkeley’s, and 
e ninth “ Historical Sketch of the Reign of Re 
which is that of this great philosopher, has, as might have 
been expected in the hands of the clever writer of these 
papers, been invested with a proportionate amount of 
attractiveness, Although many of his theories have been 
proved unsound, and much of his phi hy has failed to 
convince mankind, it is of such lives that the “vital force” 
of the generation in which they live is made up. “The 
Biographical Sketch of Beaumarchais” epitomises the 
period in which he lived, while reproducing all the charac- 
teristic incidents of his life. ouble and Quits ”’ is too 
a novel to be criticised piecemeal, or to be done 
justice to in a commentary like this, An admirable notice 
of the third and fourth volumes of “Kinglake’s History 
of the War in the Orimea ” is made the occasion of adding 
some sound reflections on the result of that 
struggle, the very length of which, as the writer justly 
bserves, was more ruinous to the forces of the Ozar, and 
probably crippled the resources of Russia far more 
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effectually, than any sudden fall of Sebastopol would have 
done. The writer of the political article seems to derive 
satisfaction from the loss which the Tories have “gained 
in the recent elections, though on what ground, except 
from having “dished the Whigs,” it is difficult for an 
opponent to understand. From the following paragraph 
it would appear, however, that the grounds of jubilation 
arise from a belief that things might have been worse had 
a 71., 6l., or 51. franchise been adopted. 

To the first House of Commons elected under the Reform Bill 
of 1882 not more than 140 Tory members were returned—mainly 
by the small constituencies which had been spared. The Tory 
members returned to the first Parliament elected under the 
Reform Bill of 1867-8 number not less than 275, and these 
represent the most powerful constituencies in the kingdom. This 
comparison, we think, conclusively establishes the wisdom of the 
reform policy of Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli. No man in his 
senses can doubt that, in spite of Tory resistance, the Whigs 
would have ultimately succeeded in passing their 7/., 61, or 5/. 
Franchise Bill, and that in that event the Conservative party 
would have been routed, as it was in 1832. We are convinced 
that to the prudent and courageous yd of 1867 we are in- 
debted for results which, if not entirely satisfactory, are yet in 
many aspects eminently encouraging. 


Macmillan’s. Dean Stanley’s admirable paper on the 
late “Dean Milman” is at once the first and foremost 
article in this month’s number. High as is the eulogium 
passed on this “oracle of grave learning and lofty specula- 
tion,” there are few even among his opponents—for 
enemies he could have had none—who will not admit its 
justice and general truthfulness : 

Against injustice and intolerance everywhere was raised the 
protest, sometimes of his indignant voice, sometimes of his no less 
indignant and significant silence. That well-known sentence in 
his history was characteristic of his whole career: ‘‘ Who would 
not meet the judgment of his Divine Redeemer loaded with the 
errors of Nestorius, rather than with the barbarities of Cyril?” 
To him, want of charity and want of truth were the worst of 
heresies. For him, to do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly 
with the God of Justice and of Love were the highest orthodoxy. 

We may add that a further interest is given to this 
notice by the extracts from the Dean’s posthumous work of 
‘ Annals of St Paul’s Cathedral.’ Among the other papers, 
few exceed in interest those of Mr Farrar’s “ Philology as 
one of the Sciences,’ and Mr Norman Lockyer’s “ Recent 
Solar Discoveries.” The lighter papers comprise the first six 
chapters of a new novel, “ Estelle Russell” by name, which 
are certainly promiseful, and a slight sketch by Dr George 
Macdonald. 

The Cornhill. Those who have followed the amusing 
story of “That Boy of Norcott’s” will find the six addi- 
tional chapters given this month fully equal to those that 
have gone before. ‘Christmas Eve” is a poem by Count 
Krasinski, who has been fortunate in finding in Mr Robert 
Lytton a translator capable of doing justice to its original 
and intrinsic merit, ‘The Vehm”’ has a peculiar interest 
from the ignorance generally prevailing regarding this 
ancient tribunal. The reference to it in Walter Scott's 
novels has invested it with a romance which its real 
history hardly seems to justify, the citation to appear 
before it having been, in the trial here narrated, perfectly 
open, instead of being effected in the mysterious way 
in which the great novelist records a like incident. 
The undeveloped collector is a thoroughly competent 
cicerone on “ Relics Ecclesiastical,’’ and his account of 
various legends and traditions connected with his subject is 
full of interest. “‘ Lettice Lisle,” with which the number con- 
cludes, sustains with unabated interest the pleasing tale 
in which the fortunes of the heroine are interwoven. 

Fraser. Mr Fitch contributes an able article on “ Edu- 
cational Endowments,” from which much information 
may be gleaned by those interested in the educational 
movement, which is undoubtedly the topic of the day. ‘‘ The 
Materials of the Universe” is a subject discussed within 
limits which hardly seem commensurate with so great 
a theme. “Trench’s Realities of Irish Life” is worthily 
considered as one of the most instructive books about 
Ireland that has been published for some years ; and the 
writer of “Facts and Figu res about Katherine of Arragon,” 
exercises a wise and discriminating judgment upon Mr 
Bergenroth’s ‘Researches among the Archives of Spain,’ 
upon this interesting period of English history. The re- 
maining papers are well selected and carefully written ; the 
concluding one, “The Ministry and the Irish Church,” 
affording much information on a question which is doomed 
to undergo a long and probably acrimonious discussion, in 
the course of the ensuing meeting of Parliament. 


The New Monthly. After the somewhat dreary paper of 
“The New Great Highway for Nations,” the lively and 
amusing of “ The Hunt for a Publisher,” by Mrs 
Bushby, is a great relief. The incidents are so natural, 
and, we have no doubt, so similar to those which the 
authors of first works have met with, that the scene 
would have been as dpropos to England as to Denmark. 
The translation also is so easy and admirable that, but 
for the statement “from the Danish,” we should have 
supposed it an original story. We cannot, however, com- 
pliment the editor generally on the contents of the number 
commencing the new year. The continuation of “ Her 
Winning Ways ” hardly sustains the promise of the previous 
chapters, and the sequel to “ Worth the Coining” is 
decidedly dull. 

Aunt Judy caters with the like good taste and excellent 
— for the young folk, her patrons, as is her wont. 

e have seldom met with a better number ; in fact, rarely 
with one so good. 

The Young Englishwoman introduces the latest fashions 





in “ Ooiffures” and coverings for the head, by courtesy 


er 


called bonnets, to the younger members of the female 
fashionable world, and, aided by the charming plates and 
elegant patterns which are given, will no doubt succeed in 
training them up in the fashionable ways they should go, 
and from which they will have no inclination to depart 
when they grow older. 

The Quiver. Few of our serials repay the outlay (six- 
pence) for their acquisition more thoroughly than the 
‘Quiver.’ Among many papers of interest none will be 
read with greater pleasure than that on “Savonarola’s 
Oratory,” by Mr Chadwick. The story of “ Esther West,” 
too, among the articles of fiction, is sustained with a skill 
that renders the reader impatient for the further continu- 
ance of the narrative. 

The West End. This is the first number of another 
new magazine, which announces its design, in somewhat 
ambiguous terms, to be “to level down the highest and 
driest kind of literature, and to level up the lower and sen- 
sational class.” Before pronouncing upon the success of 
the Editor, we prefer to see another number to ascertain, 
if possible, what is really meant by this announcement, 
for the articles generally do not give us any key to his 
meaning. 

The Floral World. Although not the season for flowers, 
the study of floriculture may be pursued with as much 
interest now as in the month of May, their season, par excel- 
lence. But the articles which Mr Hibberd collects together 
in this vade mecum of the amateur gardener, give informa- 
tion which enables the lover of flowers to reap in the 
Spring the results of his studies in the Winter. 


The Boy’s Own is a capital collection of stories especially 
well suited to the class of readers for which they are 
designed. Travels, voyages, and healthy narratives are the 
right mental aliment for boys, and-calculated to bring to 
maturity daring and adventurous men. Although it seems 
invidious to mention one when all are so good, we cannot 
help particularising “The Golden Americas” as an admira- 
ble illustration of this style of literature. We may also 
add that the illustrations are thoroughly worthy of the 
letter-press. 

Golden Howrs commences a new story, “ Ravens and 
Lilies,” which it would be unfair to prejudge from the 
three chapters here presented. We prefer waiting for a 
further insight into the style and character of the narra- 
tive before venturing an opinion. There need, however, be 
no such hesitation before accompanying Mr Basil Edwardes 
in his visit “in his own canoe” through the rivers and 
lakes of Ireland, for he is a most agreeable cicerone, and 
does justice to the magnificent lakes and noble rivers of 
Erin’s green isle. The other papers are fairly up to the 
average, but we cannot compliment Mr J. G. Cumming on 
his article of “Genesis and the Geologists,” which leaves 
the question much as he finds it, and certainly does not 
throw any new light on the controversy between geologists 
and those of the clergy who will allow of no deviation of 
belief from the story of the Creation as related in the 
Book of Genesis. 

The Sunday. Dr Vaughan is a constant contributor to 
this magazine, which is adapted for Sunday reading ; and 
often as we have drawn attention to his admirable papers, 
it is but rarely that we have read one superior to that of 
“The Gospel to the Doubting.” It is full of earnest, 
thoughtful reasoning, and well calculated to reassure those 
into whose minds the demon “ Doubt ” has intruded. The 
other papers are generally of a like serious cast, and when 
we add that Professor Plumptre, the Dean of Canterbury, 
the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, &. &., are the contributors, we 
feel we have offered the best guarantee that they are at 
once of an edifying and instructive character, 


The Britannia. This is a new candidate for public 
favour, which can hardly fail under the editorial guidance of 
Mr Arthur A’Beckett, aided by the pencil of Matt. Morgan 
as its illustrator, of achieving a success which, judging from 
the first number, will be well deserved. The editor him- 
self contributes four chapters of a novel, which pro- 
mises to be among the best things that he has yet 
done ; and Mr F. 0, Burnand, in “The Commentaries of 
Major Blake,” is, as he always is, clever and amus- 
ing. “In the Abyss” is a fine poem, the authorship 
of which was apparent without the aid of the initials 
“A, §.” The musical rhythm and elegant diction of Mr 
Algernon Swinburne proclaim their author as unmistak- 
ably as the voice of Jacob and the hands of Esau. The 
attack “on the snobbery within the walls” of Oxford, by 
an Undergraduate, is of the fiercest; but we question 
whether all Dons are like him of St Kitts, and we are in- 
clined to suspect the author’s experience to be as limited 
as his nom de plume of an Undergraduate would lead us 
to suppose his years to be few. We cannot part with 
Britannia without a word upon the illustrations, some of 
which are in Mr Matt. Morgan’s best style. ‘“ Atropos 
Lodge” and “ Drifting” are those to which we give the 
preference, and both are worthy of the fame which the 
artist of the cartoons of Tomahawk has acquired. 


Good Words is an admirable number. After the editor’s 
recent visit to the East, we turned first to his paper, 
“Outward Bound,” and although it is only a narrative 
of a journey overland to Bombay by the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers, and one now travelled by thousands, 
from the doctor’s agreeable style, it is full of interest, 
if not of novelty. Without complaining, the editor 
draws attention to many faults in the management 
of this great steam-ship company, which we our- 





selyes can endorse from our own experience, The use- 
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delay at Alexandria, the petty thefts experienced by 
on sadeaniget’, the {oagh and indigestible food supplied, 
particularly on the other side wc Suez, - the re scat 

a t com requiring those who pay 80 | y 
for their, tT aetiien to find their own chairs if they 
would have aught else but camp stools on deck, are points 
on which we have often ourselves commented. Dr 
McLeod seems to have been fortunate in having had fine 


weather, and a cool passage through the Red Sea, both (prod 


going and returning; but his, we should say, was hardly 
an average passage. We ourselves experienced the fiercest 
heat, and from the supply of water running short, and 
of ice being exhausted, water almost hot for washing 
purposes, and tepid wines from Suez to Bombay. The 
sketches of Aden and Bombay harbour are admirable ; and 
although it is years since we have seen them, the leading 
features of both were recognisable at once. Among the 
other papers are instalments of two new stories, “‘ Deben- 
ham’s Vow” and “ Noblesse Oblige,” besides many articles 
of varied interest, among which the Bishop of Oxford's 
“ Heroes of Hebrew History ’’ is perhaps the most remark- 
able. 

Hardwicke’s Science Gossip contains Mr Taylor's inte- 
resting “Story of a Piece of Coal,” in which much solid 
information is conveyed in a most entertaining form. The 
papers on “Christmas Berries” and the “ Aphis Lion and 
Lacewing Fly” are only two out of many excellent arti- 
cles in this admirable serial. 

Cassell’s. The illustrations in this month’s number are 
not equal to those we have been accustomed to look for. 
The letterpress, however, is as good as ever. ‘For Her 
Sake,” is a well-sustained novel, and “Fugitive Thoughts” 
are as full of sound reflection and suggestiveness as is their 
wont. 

The Victoria. ‘Bushranging in Australia” is continued, 
but in spite of a good subject is somewhat dull. Besides 
several articles of unequal merit, there is one entitled 
“Modern Characteristics,” which takes up the cudgels in 
defence of Miss Braddon, and criticises with some severity 
the series of articles from the Saturday Review, in which 
an imputation of “callously jeering against poverty” was 
brought against this lady. 





ALMANACKS. 
Musical Directory and Almanack for 1869. Rudall, 
Rose, Carte, and Co. 
This really useful Directory and Almanack for Musi- 
cians, amateur and professional, is so well known 


THE DRAMA. 


QUEEN'S THEATRE. 

Mr Toole is a versatile genius, who is equaily at home 
in farce or comedy, burlesque or melodrama. To sustain, 
in one short evening, the parts of Caleb Plummer, in Mr 
Dion Boucicault’s version of the Cricket on the Hearth 
uced once more last Monday under the title of Dot), 
and of Prince Tom Tiddlervich, in one of the broadest ex- 
travaganzas of the day, implies that the actor can change 
his individuality with as much facility as he can change 
his coat; and that an interval of a quarter of an hour is 
all that is needed to transform the most intensely pathetic 
of veteran fathers into the most whimsical representative 
of childish conceits. 

We prefer, however, to witness Mr Toole in his graver 
and more thoughtful characters, because in these he finds 
a greater scope to exhibit that genuine perception of the 
hearty and the true which it is obviously his forte to realise 
upon the stage; though we are of course aware that this 
was not the popular speciality which earned him his first 
position on the London boards. We care but little to see 
him disporting his powers in parts which are striking in 
nothing but caricature, or displays of mere physical force ; 
because such work is, after all, fit only for histrionic 
ploughmen, and wholly below the standard of dramatic 
excellence to which he is entitled to aspire. 

It is now just four-and-twenty years since Dot was first 
performed at the Adelphi; though, if our memory serve 
us right, it was produced even one year earlier at the 
Lyceum. Caleb Plummer, whom Mr Toole has imperso- 
nated with immense success, in bygone years, both in the 
metropolis and in the provinces, is a character which suits 
him admirably, because it brings out one at least of his 
rarest gifts—the ability to invest with touching pathos the 
simplest circumstances of common life. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr Toole was more at home last year in the drama 
of Dearer than Life, than in Mr Boucicault’s version of the 
Cricket on the Hearth, because the former gave him a wider 
range for his expatiations, and did not impose the necessity 
of assuming an age so far beyond his own, nor a voice of 
which the extreme senility impairs the cadence and expres- 
sion. But there cannot be a question that no other actor 
on the London stage is competent to throw a deeper ten- 
derness into an old man’s part, or to infuse more warmth 
into the paternal character, combined with high refinement. 
The scenes between himself and his blind but patient 
daughter Bertha (the latter character very discreetly ren- 








and appreciated as hardly to require a word of intro- 


dered by Miss Montagu), in which by a harmless, if not 





duction, save the announcement of its publication. It commendable, subterfuge, he leads her to believe that he 
is but justice, however, to the Editor to bear testimony to ;, happy when all the while he is miserable, and pros- 
the care with which it has been superintended in passing perous when he is wretchedly poor, are among the finest 
through the press. “The Musical Events of 1868,” one touches of the play. Happily for Mr Toole, and, we may 
of its many headings, is an accurate record of everything | venture to add, for Mr Dickens, Caleb Plummer is well 
done in the musical world during last year. In addition’ supported on the stage by the rest of the dramatis per- 
to which, the information on all matters connected with ',on~, Dot, who is impersonated by Miss Jane Rignold, 
the Art of Music has been brought down to the last moment jogeg but little in the “adaptation” of that singular fasci- 
of publication, thus thoroughly sustaining the character nation and romance which Mr Dickens throws around her 
for correct information and usefulness as a book of refer-'in his novel. Hers is a delicate and difficult part to play 
ence which it has borne for so many years. lupon a stage, requiring the admixture of the youthful 
Dietrichsen and Hannay’s Royal Almanack for 1869. and almost childish element with the force and passion of 
Edward Cleave. the devoted wife; and Miss Rignold, if not precisely the 
This is certainly’one of the best of the many almanacks jje,] which Mr Dickens set us dreaming about in his 
which have come under our notice. The extraordinary + Qricket on the Hearth,’ is at least a substitute which 
amount of labour spent on its compilation, its accuracy, does not dissipate the pleasures of imagination ; but rather 
comprehensiveness, and condensation render it one of the helps to fix the image than dispel it. The least successful 
very best, for use and reference in an office. moment, perhaps, in her delineation is when she overhears 
The Post Magazine Almanack and Insurance Directory. her husband discoursing to the odious Tackleton upon her 
1869. illiam J. Stokes. virtues and fidelity; defending her conduct against the 
This is another of the old-established almanacks which, imputations which his vulgar mind was conjuring up 
in spite of increasing opposition, maintains its hold upon against it, and preparing to repeat delightedly before the 
the favour of the public. This, of course, can only be world. It were impossible that she could have stood so 
done by being completely abreast with the times, and by tranquilly, leaning against a door-post, while her husband 
the information given being carefully prepared and posted was passionately praising or excusing her, without a natural 
up to the latest moment. rush into his arms,—unless, indeed, it had been so “set 
The Licensed Victuatler's Almanack for 1869. James down” despotically in the play. In a work of fiction such 
> Wild. difficulties are got over by a picture of words, which it is 
This almanack is, as its title ‘suggests, addressed to a far more easy to paint upon a sheet of paper than pictures 
particular class; and, from the information it contains of life upon a stage. i 
having special reference thereto, will be proportionately Mr Brough is the quaintest representation of the warm- 
valued. The special subjects referred to are the position hearted oddity, Tilly Slowboy : but there is too much, both 
and prospects of the wine and spirit trade, the reports of of nurse and baby, perpetually before the audience. Mr 
Vintners’ meetings, and biographical sketches of leading Brough and his charge monopolise public attention ; and it 
men of their fraternity. It has, we may add, all the usual is no little praise to the former, that he succeeds in making 
information contained in publications of a similar character. the latter negatively endurable and inoffensive. For the 
The Royal Almanack of England for 1869. Clayton character of Tackleton Mr Stephens is conspicuously fitted ; 
and Co. though it is a happy thing that it is exclusively in novels, 
The information given in this almanack is specially °F upon the stage, that we meet with “ Tackletons” who 
adapted for the use of professional men, being distinguished ¢@!Ty the art of being repulsive to such impossible perfec- 
from its fellows by containing much that we seek for else- tion. We think that Mr Stephens plays the part too 


where in vain, which undoubtedly adds greatly to its broadly; for the superlative degree is seldom so productive 
value. of a real impression, either in nature or in fiction, as a 


‘comparative degree, which threatens to lead up ultimately 


We are enabled to state that there is no intention, and there © it. Mr Emery, who took the part of Posrstiag’s, *° 
never was any, of disbanding the Marines. The distinguished doubt exhibited even more maturity in his art, than when, 
corps will continue to exist and be ready when called upon to with Wright as Tilly Slowboy, he performed the pest a 
maintain the high reputation which it has acquired, but in the Adelphi in 1845. Even the ‘cricket’ deserves its 
such reduced numbers as the altered state of the day demands. word of recognition for a chirp which, whether it was 
The reduction spoken of for the Royal Artillery would wien human or mechanical, was no reflection on the insect which 
o arm Ry Cage ane horses very much to the state d whic ? 
it was before the Crimean war. The troops and batteries ” ired, at least to the 
would lose two ; the hearth” was all that could be desired, at le 

guns each, and a corresponding number of eye; though, perhaps to the ear, the sounds were scarcely 


horses and men. However, no is yet ed of defi- : 
nitively.— Army and Navy = a Arts st ty | fancy-b We do not know whether a fairy can tradi- 





it served to call to mind: while “the fairy circle on|,), 
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tionally drop an h, unless it be to mark a superiority 
over human laws which no responsible mortal would 
venture to assert. 

The piece is beautifully put upon the stage; and the 
scene in the cottage, when Caleb Plummer entertains his 
friends at supper, in sight of the barn, where the snow 
hangs heavily from roofs and trees, is one of the most per- 
fectly idealised, yet natural effects we have recently seen. 
The greatest credit is due to Mr Johnson for this produc- 
tion; and Mr Boucicault may be congratulated on the 
excellent company of coadjutors into which he has fallen 
in the reproduction of a piece, which is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the present season, and not unworthy, in its repre- 
sentation, of either the author or adapter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We t that we have not space to insert the letter of Dr 
Kidd, whose 2 ee I and approval in the course we have 
taken ne the monstrous and mischievous misapplica- 
tion of the Metropolis Asylums Act we appreciate as it 
deserves. We are in possession -of detailed information on 
the subject, which we think will satisfy our valued corre- 
spondent that the additional burthens likely to be entailed 
upon the ratepayers of the metropolis were the Act carried 
into operation have not been exaggerated. We are disposed, 
however, to agree with him that there are some clauses relative 
Ae which, with amendments, might be usefully 
retained. 











Correspondence, 





TITHE COMMUTATION—SEPTENNIAL AVERAGES. 


Sir,—As many of your readers may feel anxious to know 
the result of the Corn Averages for the seven years to Christ- 
mas, 1868, published in the London Gazette of this evening, 
viz :— 


s. d. 
Wheat... - 6 54 per imperial bushel. 
Barley . . oa - o. 
Oats . . +» aa ” ” 


I beg to state for their information that each 100/. of tithe 
rent-charge will, for the year 1869, amount to 103/. 5s. 8}d., 
or aay 2§ per cent. more than last year. 

The following shows the worth of 100, tithe rent-charge 
for the last seven years. 


£ s. d. 

For the year 1868 . - 107 5 2 
” 1864 . , , - 103 3 10 

” 1865 . ° ° - 98 15 10 

os a ok oe 

9 1867 . oo 8 eo ee 

° 1868 . - « « 10018 8 

s 1869 . 108 5 8} 


The presnae value of 100J. tithe rent-charge for the thirty- 
three years elapsed since the passing of the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act is 1000, 17s. 7}. I am, &ec. 

Montague Marnriorr, 
Editor of Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables. 
26, Montpelier Square, 5th January, 1869. 


THE LATE POOR-LAW BOARD AND THE RATE. 
PAYERS OF LONDON. 


Sir,—The ratepayers must be thankful for your advocacy 
of their cause, and for the _ you have given them in a late 
article on the Workhouse Asylums Job. 

Permit me to state in your columns that we are now arrang- 
ing a great public meeting on this question, in the hope that 
the new Poor-Law Board or Parliament may be induced to 
prevent some of the additional enormous expenditure which 
the Guardians have been ordered to make, much of which 


is positively unnecessary. - Se 
am, &e., 


T. A. Burr, 
Guardian of the Holborn Union. 


11 Queen Square, W.C. 








Mr Jonx Sruart Mitt, on Worxine Crass Repre- 
SENTATION.—In reply to a letter from Mr Howell, thankin 
him fora contribution towards his election expenses an 
regretting his ill success on the grounds of his inabilit, 
thereby to place a seat in Parliament at Mr Mill’s disposal, 
he has replied as follows: “ Avignon, Dec. 30th, 1868.— 
Dear Sir,—I cannot leave unacknowled the concluding 
sentence of your letter. If you had m returned for 
Aylesbury, and had made the public-spirited offer of 
retiring in my favour, I could net possibly have accepted 
it. I attach far too much importance to the representa- 
tion of the working classes—in some cases, at least, by 
the élite of themselves—to have consented to put myself in 
the place of one of them if he had been fortunately elected. 
The defeat of all the working class candidates, and of most 
of those of any other class in whom the working classes take 
especial interest, would have made my presence in the House 
of Commons of far less use than it might perhaps have been 
if I had been one of a phalanx of men of advanced opinions. 
I hope the working classes will learn from their present failure 
a lesson of organisation ; and, as the Liberal party can never 
succeed at a general election without their active support, 
will henceforth make such support conditional on being 
allowed an equal voice in the selection of the Liberal candi- 
dates, so that wherever a constituency returns two mem- 
bers, one of them may be a man designated by and _ specially 
acceptable to the Liberals of the working classes.—I am, dear 
sir, yours very truly, J. S. Mirt.—To r George Howell.” 
Tus SALe oF THE LATE Marquis or Hastines’s Liprary.— 
This important sale was brought to a close on Friday evening* 

e gross amount realised being 5,286/. 4s. The wines were 
sold on Saturday, and made about 832/. ; only medium prices 
were obtained, the highest peing i. 8s. per for port of 
1848 vintage. Total proceeds of the sale, 6,118/ 
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THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 
[From the Pustic Heavre. | 
This important Act, passed during the last Session of Par- 


liament, was referred to at a recent meeting of the Metro- 
Association of the Medical Officers of Health, when 
the prevailing opinion was that the Act would remain almost 
2 dead letter, through. the unwillipgness of the Vestries to 
put it in force. Dr first, and other medical officers 
since, have taken action in reference to uninhabitable houses 
in their rhe oe districts. They have, we are glad to learn, 
been agreeabl rised to find their Vestries ready to co- 
0 cordially. th them. If a V refuses to enforce 

Act, it is cult to compel it ; but knowledge that, 
in case of default, their powers are sure to be transferred to 
the Metropolitan Board of W: eengnee a powerful in- 
centive. At Whitechapel, Dr Liddle has certified certain 
houses unfit for. human habitation, and the Vestry have 
directed two surveyors to examine the ——— and report. 
At St George-the-Martyr, Southwark, Bateson brought 
under notice three houses in Charles Court, and others in 
Blue-ball Alley, in a state dangerous to health; and the 
Vestry thereupon appointed Mr Marsland to be surveyor, 
and to deal with the premises under the 6th section of the 
Act. In Poplar proceedings have been carried further. Both 
the medical officer and surveyor have condemned a number 
of houses. The owner, Mr Tabrum, was summoned before 
the Vestry. He ed the loss he would incur by the 
demolition of his houses, and asked for compensation. He 
was informed that the Board could hold out to him no such 
hopes, and it was resolved to issue a formal notice to Mr 
Telren to demolish the houses within a period of three 
months. At Holborn, Dr Gibbon has just brought under 
notice seven houses in George Court, where the death rate 
averages 65°5 per 1,000, with a view to bringing them under 
Mr Torrens’s Act. 

These results are high} aggre ni 
vides sanitary officers with a powerfu 
could only insist on the age bray Mey 
Under the new law radical evils can 
great advantage of the public health. 


The new Act pro- 
arm. Formerly they 
superficial defects. 
swept away, to the 





THE IRISH RAILWAYS COMMISSION. 
The second rt of the Commissioners appointed to inspect 
the accounts and examine the works of Railways in Ireland 
has just been presented to Parliameut. It isdated December 
7, and is signed by Sir Alexander 8 n, Mr John Mul- 
holland, Mr John Fowler, Mr Seymour Clarke, and Mr C. 
Johnstone. 

Soon after the publication of the first Report presented by 
the Commissioners, they were requested yd the Treasury to 
furnish : 1. An approximate estimate of the immediate loss 
which would probabl be occasioned by such a reduction of 
fares on the Irish railways as would assimilate them to the 
principles on which ch are levied on the Belgian lines, 
and their opinion as to the probable period that would elapse 
before the increase of traffic to be anticipated from the redue- 
tion of fares would overtake the whole or a moiety of the loss 
to be incurred. 2. An estimate of the saving to be effected 

the concentration of establishments under one or more 
administrative departments; and 3rd. An estimate of the 
‘diminution of charge which could be effected by placing 
the whole of the debenture capital on an uniform rate of inte- 
rest under Government guarantee. In pursuance of these 
directions the Commissioners have made such inquiries into 


the fares, c , and traffic arrangements on the 
and other foreign railways, as they considered n to 
enable them to submit a 


port upon the whole subject. 
The results of these inquiries are 
aud occupy by far the larger part of the Report. In the 
section devoted to the history, the ent, and the 
fares of the Belgian railways, tables aa San hove On 
lines under the several managements, the railways not now 
worked by the Companies originally authorised to make 
them, and the excess of receipts over iture, or vice 
Then foll so ge ype yp ve en owe fares on 
ollow sc passenger on 
the Belgian lines, with the results of the reductions which 
have been made. The management of railways in Prussia 
and other parts of Germany is next dealt with, and 
this is followed by comparative statistics of Ireland and 
Belgium, giving various figures as to pe ulation and 
railway traffic, he fares charges in Ireland and in 
Belgium are next compared at some length, after which 
Commissioners come to the recommendations which 
they have decided upon submitting to the Lords of 
the Treasury. They point out that the traffic of Ire- 
land requires stimulus and development for short 
and moderate distances both for goods and passengers, 
and continue— We are, therefore, of opinion that the reduc- 
tion in passenger fares in Ireland to have its full beneficial 


effect must be on ‘short’ and ‘long’ traffic equally ; and that 


the reductions in and cattle charges should 
on the principal of a uniform mil rate for all distances, 
but subject toa minimum charge. r carefully considering 


what would be the result of reductions, we had no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that a slight diminution in the 
or the carriage of passengers and goods would be 
simply a loss of so much money. That to give an impetus 
ga apeomi o ry aoe de — ——— ae ok movin 
goods to to an m ports, an 
oe theddtniane of the cattle traffic, already so valu- 
in Ireland, and generally to develop traffic to an extent 
calculated to overtake at no very distant period the effect of 


the lowering of , it is necessary at once to make a 

one reduction, and a certain fixed minimum charge, to 
e the mil seale for the several classes of traflic 
licable to all distances. 


n the fares for passengers they recommend that the first. 
class fare per mile should be 1.25d.; the second-class, .75d. ; 
and the third, .50d., being a reduction on the t rates 
of 31.45 and 42 per cent. ively. With this low scale, 

- return and season tickets should be dispensed with. Goods 
are divided into six classes, and the scales of for 
varying distances are given, the reduction ranging from 47 to 
a The decrease in the receipts upon the existing 

these changes is given at 645,701/., but a 
saving of & year would be etlected by a reduction in 
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and of 32,000/. a year by concentration of management, 
leaving the net deficit 525,701/., samy | that the traffic 
remains without increase. They assume, however, that an 
immediate and considerable increase would take pocket eb 2 
would be continued in smaller proportions year by year; 
that for the first year the rolling stock and the accommodation 
at stations will be sufficient to meet the increased traffic. After 
he rn twelve months a yearly ge hg he reaaures A ee 
videfor the necessary increase of rolling stock, sidings, an 
station accommodation to meet the increased traffic, and in 
the calculation this amount is charged to the revenue of the 
current year, as arealso the working expenses of the original 
and increased traffic. git Mae 
In conclusion the Commissioners ns | : “Tf our antici 
of the increase of traflic apelen rom the reductions be 
realised, the public using the Irish railways would pay for 
such inc traffic during a period of twelve years the sum 
of 12,000,0002. less than they would have paid for such 
traffic at the existing rates ; but instead of this sedgone 
being} obtained by means of any permanent sacrifice on the 
of the State, a clear profit of 60,000/. would be secured 
in the twelfth year after the payment of working charges, 
cost of increased accommodation and additional rolling stock, 
and interest on all capital previously advanced, and a profit 
of 90,000/, in the thirteenth year.” 





THE NEW ASYLUMS INIQUITY. 


It is well that the notice of motion for the Return which 
Mr Torrens has put on the Journals of the House should 
have been given. It is most desirable that correct informa- 
tion should be afforded to the oo as to what has been 
done, under Mr Hardy’s Act. e have heard most contra- 
dictory statements made as to the cost of this, that, and the 
other ; and it would be as well to learn whether these asser- 
tions are correct. Again, it would be desirable to ascertain 
whether any order has been issued to any local Board 
for the formation of dispensary districts, and if at 
what cost ; and, indeed, generally what suggestions have 
been made by the two inspectors, Dr Mar and Mr 
Corbett (who, we have been given to understand, 
have been, during Earl Devon's rule, the Poor-Law Board as 
far as the working of this scheme is concerned), to the various 
local boards of the metropolis. Nor is this all. Seeing that 
the whole of the salaries are now paid from a common fund, 
it would be exceedingly useful to discover upon what principle, 
if any, these gentlemen have gone in giving their sanction to 
the various amounts to by the local authorities ; for 
the ‘és gle of supposing that there has been any consideration 
or aliberation ty the Poor-Law Board, apart from the ap- 
proval of these two gentlemen, is now beginning to be pretty 
well understood. Here we have heard stories of favouritism : 
at any rate, some of the salaries that have been acceded to on 
the one hand and objected to on the other, can only be 
accounted for on such a supposition.—Poor-Law Chronicle. 





THE AMERICAN MINISTER AND THE WORKING 
MEN OF SOUTH LONDON. 


On Saturday evening last a crowded meeting of the work- 
ing men of South London was held at the Lambeth Baths, 
for the p of presenting to the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, 
American Minister at the Court of St James’s, an Address 
declaratory of the opinion of the working men of land as 
to that gentleman’s public conduct since his arrival in this 
country. The chair was taken ‘by the Rev. Newman Hall, 


stated at some length, | LL.D 


After — pine Br a the — Mr vt gs ah 
which was y the Secretary of the Legation, his 
Basehiende addressed the meeting, and in the course of his 


ing men of South London with pleasure and with pride, and 
he felt as much pride in standing 2 hy address them as if he 
were addressing the magnates of the land. When he was 
first told that it was the desire of some of the working men 
of this great city to entertain him at a banquet, the intima- 
tion was accompanied by a suggestion that he might be 
unwilling to accept such an invitation. All he should say 
respecting that suggestion was, that whoever made it did not 
know his character, or the nature of the institutions under 
which he had lived. His character ; for had he not been all 
his life a working man, and a very hard-working man too ; 
and if there had been any value in his public life it arose 
from the fact of his belonging to the ee working class. 
He had not, it is true, laboured with his hands, except when 
speaking in public—(a laugh)—but for many and many an 
hour of the night, whilst his present hearers were probably 
reposing from their toils, he had sat up working until the 
oil had ceased to illumine the chamber. Indeed, for the 
soul of him he could not imagine how any man could be 
decently happy, much less perfectly happy, who had nothing 
to do, But the suggestion showed an ignorance of the 
political institutions under which both Englishmen and 
Americans lived. Those institutions rested on public opinion ; 
aud what class in either country was more powerful in form- 
ing that opinion than the working class? The drones who 
skimmed over the surface and did nothing for themselves, 
but expected everything to be done for them, had no means 
of either renee | or maintaining that public opinion from 
which free institutions took their rise. With lishmen, 
as with Americans, public opinion was the ultimate law ; it 
ight fail for a time, but it never failed in the end. They 
life and they had liberty, and if they acquired property 
they had security for its possession. Here were the three 
ig elements of national happiness, for of what value would 
liberty and life if not accompanied by the means of 
acquiring property, and of securing its possession to them- 
selves and to their children? The laws by which property 
was secured might be wrong, but if they were wrong they 
must be changed in a legal and constitutional way, for 
violence could only lead to anarchy, and anarchy resulted in 
despotism, under which the security for life, liberty, and 
property disappeared altogether. He was thankful for the 
manner in which the working men of London had received 
him ; he was proud of the confidence they had evinced, and 
he should never do or say anything in the slightest degree to 





speech said : ‘‘He had accepted the invitation of the work- - 


settiitite Einhe ONLE EEREI NN wae " “Sateen lit : 
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the rate of interest on borrowed money and floating liabilities, | forfeit that confidence. He infinitely preferred that meeting 


to the one which he had been —not so much on 
account of the dinner itself, which was to have cost so many 
shillings, or the wine, which was to have cost three times as 
much money, but because he thought that a hearty dinner 
eS ee ene aaa to make one feel 
uncomfortable the next morning. He did not know whether 
his friend the chairman had much experience in such matters, 
but he had, and he thought it much better that men should 
meet and speak in public when their heads were cool and 
their understandings unclouded, From the lst instant the 
international postage was reduced one-half, and it would do 
them some good to know a little of American as well as of 
their own journalism. rey Soe accomplished themselves 
to be the rulers of England, there was another thing which 
he should like to see done. They could not believe what a 
happiness it was when in a foreign land to hear frequently 
from friends at home, The postage between the United 
States and England was now 12 cents, or 6d. English money. 
It was true they had the telegraph eable, but that was rather 
an expensive luxury, besides obliging them to speak in mono- 
syllables. If they had an ocean Bf postage they would 
be like one band of brothers. ose who had emigrated 
would be able to tell friends in England how they fared in 
their new home, and those who remained could form a judg- 
ment as to whether they would emigrate also, or avoid the 
occasional fevers of the new world, by remaining in their 
City of London, which he believed was the healthiest city in 
the world. After one or two further observations, Mr John- 
son concluded by wishing all his hearers a friendly good 
night and a Happy New Year, and resumed his seat amid 
immense cheering from all parts of the vast interior. 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 





CHURCH RATES. 


At a meeting of Archdeacons of England and Wales, held 
at the Master’s Lodge, Charter House, London, December 9, 
1868, to consider and advise upon the position of the Church 
under the Act 31 and 32 Vict. c. 109, entitled “ An Act for 
the Abolition of Compu Chureh-rates ” (present twenty- 
four Archdeacons from provinces), the following g paper 
was vem to, directed to be printed, and sent to all the 
Archdeacons : 


“The herr parm Archdeacons of England and Wales, 
having considered the legal position of the Church in respect 
of the means of sustaining Churches and Churchyards, and 
of providing things necessary to Divine Service, under the 
Act ot 1868, beg to submit to their brethren the Clergy, the 
Churchwardens, and other laity, the observations and recom- 
mendations hereinafter contained : 

“1. They observe, first, that, although the power of legal 
recovery of Church-rate has been done away by the Act, the 
ancient machinery for making it is left untouched. 

“2. That, in their judgment, it is the duty of Clergy, 
Churchwardens, and people to make every possible trial of 
the new law, and, wherever the circumstances of a parish 
are favourable, to bring it into full and active operation. 

“3. That, even in other cases, it would be good, now that 
all compulsory payment is at an end, to invite the parishion- 
ers to maintain by general assessment, as recognised in the 
Act, that which is for the general use and benefit. 

“4, That, in their judgment, it is better that the necessary 
ex of Church and Churchyard and of public worship 
should be provided for by assessment made under the autho- 
rity of the new Act than by pew or sitting rents, or by money 

ected at the offertory. 

“5. That the provisions of Section 7, enabling all bodies 
corporate, trustees, guardians, and others to pay Church-rate, 
and the provisions of Section 8, enabling the owner, on con- 
dition of the payment of the assessment, to stand in the 
place of the occupier who makes default of payment, after 
one month’s demand, are valuable and ought in every case to 


_ “6. Lastly,—They recommend the adoption of the provi- 
sions of Section 9 for appointment of truatees ‘for the pur- 
pose of accepting by bequest, donation, contract, or other- 
wise, and of holding any contributions which may be given 
to them for ecclesiastical purposes in the parish.’ ” 

The above paper was signed by Archdeacon Hale, of 
London, Chairman, and fifty-six other Archdeacons, 





SPEECHES OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 


The following is the Speech delivered by the Emperor to 
the Diplomatic Body on New Year's Day: “I am happy to 
say that a spirit of conciliation animates all the European 
Powers, and that the moment a difficulty arises they agree 
among themselves to smooth away and avert complications. 
I hope that the year now commencing will contribute, like the 
one just a eae towards removing many apprehensions, and 
strengthening the bonds which should unite civilised nations.” 
To the congratulations of the Deputies his Majesty replied : 
“ Every ee the co-operation of the Legislative Body becomes 
more indispensable to the preservation in France of that real 
liberty which can only prosper through respect for the laws 
and a just balance of power. It is always, therefore, with 
lively satisfaction that I receive the expression of your devoted 
and patriotic sentiments.” 
To the members of the Court of Cassation the Emperor 
addressed the following: “The sense of justice must pene- 
trate now more than ever our national customs; it is the 
most sure guarantee of ey: Af 

His Majesty spoke as follows to the Clergy: “The con- 
gratulations of the clergy move me deeply; their prayers 
sustain and console us. From what is going on in the world 
we can see how indispensable it is to assert the great princi- 
es of Christianity, which teach us virtue, that we may 
— how to live, and immortality, that we may know how 
to die.” : 





Tue REPRESENTATION oF ReNFgewsutrr,—At a meeting o 
the Liberal party held at Glasgow, on Thursday, it was 
resolved to invite the Right Hon. A. H. Bruce, Home Secre- 
tary, to come forward as a candidate for Renfrewshire, in 
the room of the late Mr Spiers. The meeting was adjourned 





to Tuesday, to receive Mr Bruce's reply, 3 
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THE MACKONOCHIE JUDGMENT AND THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 


The Record declares that the judgment of the Judicia 
Committee of the Privy Council in re Mr Mackonochie, was 
gnanimous. “The report was drawn up by Lord Cairns, 
who had been deputed to cermanst. that office, after the 
ments in the case had been considered and the judgment 
hed been agreed on by the Committee. The report when 
drawn up was then submittted in print for the approval, 
suggestions, and criticisms of each rate member, and, 
after having been finally approved by Lord yarn kt and, 
as we are informed, by every member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, the judgment, so manipulated and agreed on, was 
delivered by Lord Cairns, in the presence of four of the mem- 
bers, all five publicly acting in concert. Lord Westbury, in 
conformity with the tenour of his pointed and sagacious 
remarks during the arguments, gave his important sanction 
to the final report.” 





MR MACKONOCHIE AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


The following letter has been addressed by Mr Mackon- 
ochie to his Grace the Archbishop : 

‘St Alban’s Clergy House, Brooke Street, Holborn, E. C., 

“ Feast of the Circumcision, 1869. 

“ My dear Lord Archbishop,—I beg to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, your Grace's very kind letter of Dec. 29, which 
has since appeared in the Z'imes newspaper. The subject of 
it is one which deeply concerns many, both clergy and laity, 
and not myself alone ; it is, moreover, at this time the matter 
of their most serious deliberation. Under these circumstances 
I feel sure that your Grace will excuse me from entering into 
any detailed discussion of the question. 

‘“<T cannot, however, close this letter without specially thank- 
ing you for the great nal kindness and consideration 
which I have received from your Grace during the last ten 

ears. 
. ‘* Believe me, my dear Lord Archbishop, 
yours very truly and tfully, 
“Avex. Hertor MacKoNocHig.” 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The deaths registered in London during the week were 1,629. 
The average number is, with a correction for increase of 
any gr wie 1,660. The deaths in the present return are less 

y 31 than the estimated amount. 

The births and deaths are considerably in excess of the 
numbers recorded in,the preceding week, which is probably 
due to an accumulation of cases not then registered on 
account of the Christmas holydays. 

The deaths from zymotic ian were 328, the corrected 
average number being 367. Seven deaths from smallpox, 35 
from measles, 83 from scarlatina, 10 from diphtheria, 49 from 
whooping-cough, 56 from fever, and 9 from diarrheea, were 
regis . 

One hundred and eighty-eight deaths occurred from phthisis, 
196 from bronchitis, and 98 from pneumonia. The co 
average number of deaths from phtlfisis is 176, from bron- 
chitis 224, and from pneumonia 108. 

Diseases of the brain and nervous system proved fatal to 
216 and 92 persons died from diseases of the organs 
of circulation. 

The deaths of 3 persons from delirium tremens, of 3 per- 
sons from intemperance, of 4 infants and 4 adults from 
syphilis, of 10 children and 3 adults from burns or scalds, 
of 13 persons from drowning, of ten infants and five adults 
from suffocation, of six persons who committed suicide, and 
of three persons who were killed by horses or carriages in the 
streets were recorded, 





Our Re.ations wit Cutxa.—It has been stated authori- 
tatively that Lord Clarendon and the Hon. Anson Burli e 
have upon the basis of the future policy of her 
Majesty's Government in relation to China. irst, that it is 
necessary to observe existing treaty stipulations ; second, that 
all negotiations should be conducted with the Central Govern- 
ment at Pekin, and not with provincial authorities ; and 
third, that when any difference arises, before war shall ensue 
they shall be referred to the Home Government for considera- 
tion. Lord Clarendon has instructed her Majesty’s agents in 
China to act in this spirit and with these objects, and to 
caution all British subjects to pay due not only to 
the laws of China, but to the usages feelings the 
Chinese people. Mr Burlingame went to Paris on Saturday 
morning last, but will return to England during the session of 
Parliament to complete his negotiations. 

Tne Late Lorp BrovenaM anp THE Great SeaL.—Mr 
M. D. Hill communicates the following incident in connection 
with Brougham's acceptance of the Great Seal: “In May, 
1831, I was counsel for Lord Althorp, then Chancellor of 
Exchequer, at the election for Northamptonshire, which lasted 
a fortnight, during which time I more than once dined and 
spent the evening with him ¢ete-d-teté. We conversed re- 
specting the rumours then afloat as to Lord Brougham having 
forced himself on the Ministry. He said the ramour was in 
direct opposition to the truth. ‘My ues,’ he continued, 
Kang tn. there would be difficulty in ng 
to abandon his position in the House of Commons, which he 
had just strengthened by becoming member for Yorkshire, 

id upon me as his intimate friend the task of inducing him 
to accept the Great Seal, and a harder task I never had in my 
life. He his objections with his usual power and 
fertility of argument. I determined not to be led into contro- 
versy, feeling certain that if I did I should be worsted. I 
limited myself, therefore, to assuring him that unless he 
would consent to fill the office of Lord Chancellor the party 
could not form a Government. And this claim upon him 
reiterated in every pause of hiseloquence. The interview was 
a very long one, but I conquered at last. 

Motion ror THE AsoLiTion or CaritaL PunisHMEntT.— 
At the opening of the Parliamentary Session Mr Charles 
Gilpin will give notice of a motion for the abolition of 
capital punishment, It is understood that many, both of theold 
and new members, are desirous of having the subject afresh 
discussed in the Legislature. Although Mr Gilpin will not on 
this occasion have the assistance of his friend the veteran a 


ham | in the Middle Temple.” 


bo-| day the Cabinet will meet, 


litionist, Mr William Ewart (late M.P. for Dumfries), nor of 
Messrs Neate, Fildes,and other members of the former House, 
he will find amongst the newly-elected representatives some 
very decided opponents of the — ot ey whom may be 
mentioned Messrs Samuel Morley and He Richard. 
Most of the supporters of abolition in the late Parliament are, 

in returned, including Messrs John Bright, Jacob Bright, 
Ag George Denman, T. B. Potter, H. Fawcett, J. White, J. 
B. Smith, W. T. M‘C. Torrens, A. Lusk, G. O. Trevelyan, D. 
M‘Laren, J. Pim, J. W. Pease, G. Hadfield, W.T. Mitford, &c. 

Tue Premier anv THe [rish Rattways.—The Wexford 
Constitution of Wednesday publishes the following commu- 
nication, which has been received by the mayor of that 
town, in reference to the suggested purchase of the Irish rail- 
ways by the State: “10 Downing Street, Jan. 1, 1869.~- 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 28th December, transmitting a copy of the 
resolutions passed at the meeting held at Wexford for the 
purpose of promoting the purchase of the Irish railways by 
the State. Her Majesty’s Government are at present await- 
ing the report of the Commission on Railways in Ireland 
and they will be prepared to give it their immediate and 
most careful consideration so soon as it shall have been placed 
in their hands. In the meantime I take the opportunity of 
assuring you that it gives me much gratification to observe 
that this important subject has attracted the attention of so 
large and so influential a body in Ireland—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, W. E. 
GLADSTONE.” 

Tue Lonpon Arrtsays’ Centra Crus anv IystiTvrron, 
—Since the public meeting presided over some time back by 
Mr W. M. Torrens, M.P., when the objects of the above 
Institution were explained by the Rev. H. Sol the direc- 
tors have succeeded in obtaining a commodious club-house at 
73 Newman Street. The Club will shortly be opened by an 
inaugural soirée, the fitting up of the house being carried on 
as rapidly as possible. Sir John Lubbock and Mr Kershaw 
Lamb have each given 50/., and Mr Samuel Morley has con- 
tributed 100/. towards defraying the expenses, and the Club 
will, through these gifts, be enabled to start not only free 
from debt, but cag ed and conveniently appointed. There 
will be an ample kitchen and refreshment room, a billiard 
and bagatelle and smoking room, and a library and reading 
room. Rooms will also be set apart for classes and lectures, 
committees, public meetings, &c. 

Tue RaInrALt or 1868.—An examination of the meteoro- 
logical votes published in the Registrar-General’s weekly re- 
turns shows that the amount of rain which was measured at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the course of 1868, 


of twenty-eight years, 1840-67. The late year will thus rank 
as a wet one, contrary to general expectation. The uneven 
distribution of rain was very remarkable ; thus, in the March 
quarter the rain was 6.6, and this proved to be 1.6 above the 
average. In the June quarter the rain was 4.3 inches, and 
this nearly restored the balance. The following quarter yielded 


therefore, in the case equalled 2.5 inches. In the December 
uarter which has just closed there has been a superabun- 
ance of rain, the amount of 9.2 inches bringing the entire 
quantity for the year up to 25.2 inches, which, as has been 
stated, is in excess of a long average. Expressed in another 
way, it may be stated that the rainfall of 1868 was equal to 
2,545 tons for every acre. The census of 1861 gives 37,324,883 
as being the number of statute acres in England and Wales, 
and if the Greenwich notes be ted as an average for the 
entire land, then the number of tons that fell in that part of 
Great Britain would be 94,991,827,235, or 21,278,169,300,640 
ons, The estimated population of England and Wales is 
1,649,377 for the middle of the past year, so that the rain- 
fall yielded a supply of 982,853 gallons for each person annu- 
ally. In the month of November the Chelsea, West Middle- 
sex, Southwark, and Vauxhall, Grand Junction, Lambeth, 
New River, East London, and Kent Waterworks ther, 
supplied on an ave 95,500,188 gallons daily ; at this rate 
the store of rain in 1 would last these eight companies for 
610 years. The Greenwich notes show that there were only 
five weeks in the past year that were entirely free from rain, 
but, of course, in several weeks mention is made of an ex- 
ceedingly small quantity. It rained on 143 days in 1868— 
namely, on 48 days in the first quarter, on 21 days in the 
prom 4 on 26 days in the third, and on 48 days in the last 
quarter. 


Dvet.ine.—Duels originated from all sorts of causes, and 
often from no cause at all. In 1791 Mr Graham, “the 
eminent special pleader of the Temple,” and Mr Julius, a 

upil in the office of Messrs Graham, attorneys, of Lincoln’s 
nn, brothers of Mr Graham, dined together at the house of Mr 
Black on Sunday. After dinner Mr Julius expressed some free 
opinions concerning religion, and much abrupt language 
between him and Mr Graham. Next day they met 

ain at the house of another friend, and “the dispute about 
religion was unfortunately renewed,” Next day Mr Graham 
called upon Mr Julius for an apology for some expressions he 
had used, which being refused, they fought a duel, and Mr 
Graham was killed. The melancholy fate of this special 
pleader, who challenged an articled clerk for aspersing Chris- 


maxim, In medio tutissimus ibis, “ You'll be a good deal safer 
A few years later the duel between 
Lord Camelford and Captain Best was fought for no cause at 
all. Lord Camelford admitted to his second that he had been 
wrong in applying an offensive expression to Captain 
but he refused to withdrawit. They fought, and Lord Camel- 
ford was killed. They were reputed to be the two best pistol- 
shots in England, and they had a bet depending on their 
shooting at the time of the quarrel. Lord Camelford was 
also noted as a pugilist, and, presuming on his skill with fists 
and pistol, he domineered over society to such an extent that 
his death was felt like the removal of a nuisance. He excited 
some surprise by voting with Lord Grey for peace, but the 
ex tion was sufficient. He had challenged a German 
who refused to fight him till after the war.—From 
The Romance of Duelling,’ by A. Steinmetz, 





town by Monday, the 25th inst., on which or the following 








































































was equal to 25.2 inches, exactly 1 inch more than the average |), 


5.1 inches, the average here being 7.6 inches ; the deficiency, 


tianity, might have been avoided if he had kept in mind the|}4) 


The whole of the members of the Cabinet will arrive in | pay 
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Railway Guide. 


SUMMARY OF RAILWAY NEWS. 


TraFFic Returns.—The traffic of Railways in the 
United Kingdom amounted, for the week ending Teouian 26 
on 13,407 miles, to 768,382/., and for the corresponding week of 
last year, on 13,100 miles, to 709,850/., showing an increase 
of 307 miles and of 58,532/. The receipts on the 
fourteen principal lines amounted in the to 
652,2217. on 9,729 miles, and for the corresponding week of 
1867 to 602,426/. on 9,525 miles, showing an increase of 
49,7951., and of 204 miles, The total receipts of the past week 
show an increase of 23,5697. as com with those of the 
preceding week, ending the 19th inst. 


A table of the Receiptsof the fourteen principal Railways of the 
United Kingdom for the week ending the 26th of December, showin g 
the relative increase or decrease in the traffic of each line, com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1867. 











Railways. Receipts. | Increase. | Decrease. 
Caledonian and North-British -| 62,155 | 2,354 _- 
Great Eastern and London and 

Blackwall -  - - . «| 45,870 8,814 _ 
Great Northern - = =| 89,652 5,015 _ 
Great Southern and estern 

(Ireland) . + - . ~ — ~— 
Great Western- - - «| 77,792 | 10,202 — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire -|} 50,013 1,588 tm 
London, Brighton, and South z 

Coast - ~ ° - - 25,621 287 — 
London and North-Western -| 121,859 6,461 _ 
London and South-Western -| 28,3804 8,887 _ 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 

colnshire ° - - «| 22,005 _ 867 
Midland « ° ° « -| 67,239 8,544 _ 
North British, Monk Edinburgh 

and Glasgow - - - - — —_ 
North-Eastern - -« «- «| 74,701 551 _ 
South-Eastern - - - «| 27,900 2,859 oa 

















METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


On Saturday last the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums District met atthe Board Room of the Metr 
litan Board of Works, Spring Gardens ; Dr Brewer, M.P., 
in the chair. 

Mr Wyatt, J.P., said that very inaccurate statements had 
een made as to the anpences incurred by the managers in 
carrying out the duties for which they were appointed, and 
the public had been led to attribute the increase of the poor- 
rates to that Board. As the imputation was altogether un- 
founded, it would be advisable to place on record the expenses 
actually incurred. He would, therefore, move: “ That as in 
consequence of the greatl pameaes statements which 
have appeared in several of the public journals there exists 
in the public mind a false impression as to the proposed ex- 
nditure of the Board in the erections of Asylums and 
ospitals, the Finance Committee be req to obtain 
detailed information from the several Committees of the esti- 
mated cost of each building, and report the same for the 
information of the managers, together with a statement 
whew the ape in fhe pound t ye be required to be 
levied during nex y years, for the purpose of - 
ing the monies borrowed, or to be borrowed, with the interest 
reon. 

Mr Birt seconded the motion. 

A Manager drew attention to the fact that the resolution 
referred only to the cost of ‘‘buildings.” Such a return 
would be deceptive unless the cost of the land to put the 
nang on was also rated. 

Sir James Hamilton wished that Mr Wyatt had asked 
for the return for the information of the public as well as the 


managers. 

Mr Charrington: Let us see what sort of report it is 
before we show it tothe public. (Laughter.) 

Mr Proudfoot (Chairman of the Finance Committee) was 
afraid so much pressure had been put on Mr Wyatt in St 
Pancras that he had lost his usual discretion. It was supris- 
ing that such a step should have been taken merely because 
some idle rumours were floating about the streets of London. 
Was it likely that the publie did not know to ashilling what 
they were spending? He would advise them not to step out 
of strict duty, for if they did they would regret it. At the 
commencement of the existence of the Board, it was thought 
that it would be advisable to let the ratepayers know what 
would be required, and all the difficulties he got into through 
doing that had read him a lesson. 

r Furness remarked that if Mr Wyatt's estimate that a 
rate of five-eighths of a penny would be sufficient, that would 
come to 2,500/. in St Pancras, and would then only pay for 
the buildings and not for the land. 

Mr Monroe said the fever and smallpox hospitals would 
cost over 44,000. for building and fitting. The Caterham 
and Leavesden Asylums were absolutely n , bat it 
was entirely different with respect to the hospitals, and a 
f-penny rate would be required for them alone. The 
matter was of such importance that he would move for the 
appointment of a Special Committee to inquire into it. 

e amendment was not seconded 


lt Brushfield thought the: public ought to feel satisfied as 
their ex iture. 

Mr Syeeas said the ratepayers thought would have 
to pay arate of 4d. or 5d., whereas five-eighths of a penny 


would be sufficient. : 
Mr Galsworthy characterised the discussion as a waste of 


time. Why not supply the return? 
Mr een thous t they had better bear with the rumours 


for a while, and he was opposed to any report being made 
yet, as it could only be a conjectural one. 
leave it to the Poor-Law 


Mr Dale ya they should 
ey had done wisely and well, and need 


Board to satisfy t ublic. 
Mr Harvey said , 
do nothing more than to gain the approbation of the rate- 


Mier some further discussion the resolution was adopted, 
and the Board at once adjourned, 
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Court and Fashion, 


His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador, accompanied by 
M. Paul Musurus and Mdlle Musurus, has arrived at the 
Turkish Embassy, in Bryanston Square, from Constantinople. 

His Excellency the Hon. Anson Burlingame and suite have 
left the Grosvenor Hotel, via, for Paris. 

The Earl Spencer, the newly-appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland, accompanied by the Countess Spencer, will arrive at 
Dublin, to enter upon his onerous duties, either on the 23rd 
or 25th inst. 

The Earl of Camperdown, who has been appointed one of 
the Lords-in-Waiting on her Majesty, will reside during the 
next few weeks at Weston Hall, Warwickshire. : 

The Duke of Abercorn will vacate Chesterfield House in 
the autumn of the present year. His Grace is said to have 
taken Hampden House, in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, 
for a term of years. 

The Prince and Princess Anatole Bariatinsky, after a 
lengthened sojourn, have left the Clarendon Hotel for St 
Petersburg. 

The Lord President of the Council and the Countess de 
Grey and Ripon are entertaining a select party at Studley 
Royal, their seat near Ripon. ; ; 

he Duke and Duchess of Argyll and family are staying 
at Campden Hill, and do not intend going to Scotland. 

The Duchess of Beaufort and Lady Blanche Somerset and 
family came to town from Badminton, in order to attend the 
marriage of the Marquis of Hamilton and Lady Mary 


Curzon on [sewage 

His Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Countess 
Bernstorff, and Countess Thérése Bernstorff have arrived in 
town from visiting the Right Hon. Gathorne and Mrs Hardy 


at their seat near Staplehurst, Kent. 


Hetos of the Week, 


Home Notes. 

Mr Edward Hughes, the Secretary to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, was charged on Saturday last with em- 
bezzling 2,005/., the monies of the Board. He was remanded 
for a week. - 

A Public Address was ones by Dean Stanley on 
Saturday last to Lord Hatherley, in the name of his fellow 
ey ae e ing their congratulations on his eleva- 

to the w k, and their sense of his zeal in the pro- 
motion of charitable and educational institutions in the 
parish ; of all which his Lordship made suitable acknowledg- 


ment, 
Sir William Carroll has been re-elected Lord Mayor of 
othe S 














pecial Sunday Services were resumed under the 
dome of St Paul’s last Sunday evening. Dr Atlay, the 
Bishop of een vee the app seat 0 service ae 
to give great satisfaction to the very large congregation 
which was assembled. 

The Solicitor-General for Scotland and the Attorney- 
General for Ireland were re-elected without opposition on 
Monday. Mr Trevelyan was also re-elected on the same day 
without opposition. 

’ The London Gazette of Tuesday evening announces that 
the Queen has ordered a congé d’ vn me the Great Seal 
directing the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s to elect Dr 
Jackson, Bishop of Lincoln, as Bishop of the See of London 
vacant by the promotion of Dr Tait to the Archbishop of 


An uncapcelled notice of motion left over from the last 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
some excitement on the occasion of the monthly 
on Tuesday. The oversight was, however, explained 

and only the usual | ess transacted. 

Mr W. P. Adam, Scotch Lord of the Treasury, was re- 

elected on Wednesday for Clackmannan and Kinross shires, 


without opposition. 

Colonel diere, the tem acting Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, has determined upon continuing the 
military drill of the police, commenced by the late Sir Richard 
cedieents to-cltund ab the Welhagion Barvethe to carey: ext 
sergean a at the ington 8 to carry out 
order which came into operation on Thursday. 
most extraordinary confession by a husband of the mur- 
of his wife, committed seventeen years ago at Norwich, 
has been made by a man named William Sheward. After 
the murder he cut her up intosmall pieces, which he dropped 
in different of the country. The confession seems to be 
confirmed in all essential particulars. 

Another agrarian outrage has taken place in Ireland. A 
Mr Pierce, a lessee of Jand, about which a law suit is pending, 
was shot at and severely wounded by two men while driving 
from Trim, county Meath, on Tuesday. The alleged reason 
of the outrage is his having served notices of ejectment on 
two tenants. , 

Two of the new officers of the Household—Lord Castlerosse 
and Captain Greville-Nugent-—were re-elected on Thursda 


Pres 


without opposition, the former for Kerry and the latter for 
Westmeath, 


France. 
The Oficial Journal of the French Empire of the 3rd inst. 
says: “ After the diplomatic a between Turkey and 
Greece, the Cabinets of Europe showed themselves animated 
by the desire to prevent consequences. Prussia prof- 
fered the advice that friendly relations should be resorted to 
on the part of the signatary powers of the treaty of Paris 
assembling ata Conference. The Government of the Emperor 
recognised the opportuneness of this proposition, and recom- 
mended it without delay to all the Courts of Europe, with a 
view to obtain their assent ; ing with them that the 
intentes deliberations — be ge ok to the sole a8 
well. purpose of examining to w extent compli- 
sa t to be made with the aetnanlb of the Turkish 

um. 

“A poe eer ng been received from M. Barriee, the 
French am dor at Constantinople, dated the 31st of last 
month, announcing that the Porte bes declared its readiness 
to join the Conference. It has also been agreed to admit a 
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Y|to bring forward any pro 


Gréek plenipotentiary, as merely taking part in the discus- 
sion, without a vote. Complete harmony, therefore, exists 
between the powers as regards the assembling of a Confer- 
ence at Paris. i 

“The Marquis de Lavalette has proposed the 9th instant 
(to-day) for the commencement of the Conference. 

The Oficial Journal of Thursday announced that all the 
Powers invited to take part in the Conference had accepted 
the proposal to fix the first os for to-day. 


In the provinces of Verona, Cuneo, Modena, Piacenza, 
Arezzo, Bologna, Cremona, and Pavia, there have been 29" 
lar assemblages and demonstrations against the grist tax, but 
the people were everywhere dispersed, and order was re- 
stored without difficulty. No fresh disturbances have oc- 
curred in the province of Reggio, and the city of Parma is 
tranquil, though the environs are still excited. Riotous 
demonstrations were made yesterday by the peasants at 
Borgo, San Domino. Troops arrived, several arrests were 
made, and order was restored. At Pelago, in the province of 
Florence, some armed peasants attacked the Town hall, 
which was defended by the National Guard : one peasant was 
killed and several were wounded. , KS ot 
The Oficial Gazette states that the investigations made 
show the disturbance to be promoted by the political parties 


averse to the national institutions. The ringleader of the | 
rioters at Campeggine was an ex-ducal gendarme. Seditious | Meyerbeer, which proceeded from the same pen. From Mr 


en posted in various towns in the province of | 


lacards have ce of 
erona, and shouts have been raised of “ Viva l’Austria! 
“ Viva il Papa!” el 


Herr Deak has consented, upon the invitation of the Cen- 


tral Electoral Committee, to come forward again as a candi- | 


date for the Chamber of Deputies. 

The agitation for the elections has commenced throughout 
the country. In the Hungarian, German, Slovak, and 
Croatian electoral districts the party of Deak is in a great 
majority, whiléin the Roumanian and Servian districts the 
Opposition are the strongest. The majority of the Deak party 
inthe Diet is assured. 

Greece. 


Intelligence has been received at Athens confirming the 


news of the surrender of the Cretan volunteers, numberin 
about 700, under Petropulake, who were afterwards convey 
to Syra by a Turkish vessel. : 


Spain. 

The Minister of the Colonies is ill. 
The state of siege at Cadiz has been raised. 
Signor Mortemar has been appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Florence. General Prim has issued a circular con- 
tradicting the prevalent rumour that the Government intends 
to disarm the “ Volunteers of Liberty.” He urges upon the 
captains-general to come to some understanding with the civil 
authorities, in order to reassure the public on this point. 
Telegrams received from all parts of the Peninsula, 


plete tranquillity vn every where. 
General Lersundi has left Havana for Spain. 


Turkey. 
Turkey has requested that the meeting of the Conference 
should be postponed for eight days, in order to enable the 


Ottoman Cabinet to forward instructions to the Turkish 
Minister at Paris. 
Portugal. 

The King opened the Cortes on Sunday. His Majesty in 
his Cea briefly alluded to the disaster which had occurred 
at Mozambique, and said that the Government had taken 
energetic measures to retrieve it. The state of the finances 
was grave ; but by good order in the administration, and by 
diminution of the expenditure and self-sacrifice, his Majesty 
hoped the difficulty might be overcome. 

e President of the Council has informed the Chamber 
of Deputies that the Ministers had tendered their resigna- 
tion, which the King had accepted. 


Austria. 

_The Press has announced that on Monday Prince Metter- 
nich received his instructions to act as Austrian Plenipoten- 
ar at the forthcoming Conference. 

he Tagblatt states that Daoud Pacha—whose journey to 
Europe was said merely to refer to some financial arrange- 
ment connected with the Roumelia railway—is going to Paris 
with a view to open negotiations for a new Turkish loan of 
125 millions of francs. 

The Press of Tuesday stated that the bank directors and 
the bank committee have fixed the dividend for 1868 at 45 
florins 80 kreuzers per share. Consequently the National 
Bank would require 669,409 florins from the State in order to 
raise ape amount per share to the guaranteed sum of seven 
per cent. 

_ The Press of Thursday says: “ We learn that the ques- 
tion of the admission of the representative of Greece to the 
Conference has been definitively settled. He will be admitted 
in order to give information and to be enabled to defend the 
conduct of the Greek Government, but he will not be allowed 
ition. The demand of Russia 
that the representative of Greece should be admitted to the 
Conference as a member entitled to vote has been rejected, 
and M. Delyanni, therefore, will not go to Paris.” 

It is said that the Directors and the Council of Manage- 
ment of the Credit Anstalt have adopted a plan for reducing 
the capital of the Company, whereby every holder of five 
shares will receive four new shares and 200 florins. 


: 5 ussla- 
Advices from Tauris state that a violent earthquake was 
felt there on the morning of the 3rd inst., which took its 
direction from north to south. No disasters are reported. 





An Irish lady, writing from the centre of India, says : 
“ Did you see that article in the Saturday Revi pee 
ago, called, ‘The Girl of the Period? It uae sokied aot 
untrue, but Captain —— tells me that it has done an im- 
mense deal of harm out here. It has been translated into 
sentuntont, ond the toons a - saying, why should they 

women i 
oe dana M that is the result of education on 





~ Oheatrical Gossip. 


Mr J. Brougham’s play of the Zmerald Isle has been pro. 
duced at the Broadway, New York, in which both Me'end 
Mrs Barney Williams appear. 

Signor Naudin has accepted an engagement at the San 
Carlos, Lisbon. 

Mr Addison has accepted an engagement at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and will appear in Mr T. W. Robertson's 
new piece which is now in active preparation. 

Mrs Scott Siddons’ engagement at the New York Theatre 
has terminated. 

A new comic opera, by Krempelsetzer, entitled Der Roth- 
mantel, has been performed at Munich. 

Mdlle Nilson is said to be almost equally gifted as a 
sculptor as she is as a vocalist. The /igaro states that the 
next Exhibition will probably contain a statuette executed 
by_ her. 

ft RE Lucca has sung only twice in St Petersburg, 
having had to undergo an operation, which obliged her 
return to Berlin. 

Malle Nilsson is studying Faust, which is expected to be 
produced about the end of next month. 











euta, | 
and the other Spanish possessions in Africa, state that com- | 


We understand that Mr Ella is about to issue a book of 
‘Personal Memoirs of Rossini,’ on the plan of those of 


Ella’s long acquaintance with the late maestro we have no 
doubt the memoirs will contain matter of much interest. It 
is to be in cheap form, illustrated with a portrait of Rossini. 
— Orchestra. 

Madame Ristori has been playing at Milan in Giacometti’s 
drama of Marie Antoinette. 

The two operatic establishments, it is said, will be united 
in the —- season. The representations will take 
place at Covent Garden every night, the companies being 
united, and Mr Costa and Signor Ardeti holding the conduc- 
tor’s baton alternately. Her Majesty's Theatre, it is added, 
will be closed. 

M. de Flotow’s comic opera, Zilda, has been brought out at 
Magdeburg. 

Madame de Grandval’s opera, Piccolino, was produced at 
the Italiens on Tuesday night, amid the applause of her 
friends. M. de Langiéres is the author of the libretto. 
Madame de Grandval is also the composer of a Mass which 
was performed at St Clotilde some two or three seasons ago. 


Notabiliy, 


Count Mensdorff, a relation to her Majesty the Queen 
| Victoria, has been created a Prince, and assumed the name 
of Dietrichstein-Mensdorff. His wife is a daughter of the 
late Prince Dietrichstein. 

The Westminster Gazette announces that the Marquis of 
Bate has just been formally received into the Catholic Church, 
by Monsignor Capel, at Nice. ‘ 

The planting of treeg on the Thames Embankment (north), 
as recommended some few weeks since at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, has been commenced, nearly 
fifty trees now in the ground. The trees are placed at 
| intervals of about twenty feet from each other, and already 
nearly half the line of ground between Westminster bridge 
and Hungerford is thus ornamented. It is intended when 
the embankment is completed to plant trees throughout its 
entire length. 

It is rumoured, says the Broad Arrow, that the present 
Accountant-General of the Navy, Mr James Beeby, and the 
Assistant Accountant-General at Somerset House, are to be 
superannuated ; that Mr H. W. R. Walker will be Accountant- 
General of the Navy ; and instead of the clerks being in 
classes, as heretofore, they will be appointed clerks of sections 
and assistant clerks. 

The Northern Whig says that the office of treasurer and 
distributor of the Regium donwm, vacated by the death of 
Dr Cooke, will not he filled up. 

Dean Stanley has conferred the Archdeaconry of West- 
minster, vacant by the preferment of the Venerable C. Words- 
worth, D.D., to the Bishopric of Lincoln, upon the Rev. John 
Jennings, rector of St John the Evangelist, Westminster. 
Archdeacon me pry has been rector of St John’s during 
the long period of thirty-six years. 

Mr Spurgeon, the other day, was scolding certain of his 

followers who declined to interfere in politics on the ground 
that they were “not of this world.” This, he argued, was 
mere metaphor. “You might as well,’ he said, “ being 
sheep of the Lord, decline to eat a mutton chop on the plea 
that it would be cannibalism.” 
_ One of the best painters of Rome, Cesare Fracassone, has 
just died, at the early age of thirty years. His remains 
were accompanied to their last resting less by all the artists 
of Rome, the Pope having on this occasion relaxed the law 
against funeral rm. Fracassone’s greatest work was 
bee * ‘ Martyrs of Garinchum.” 

@ next meeting of the Royal Geographical Society will 
be held on Monday, at half-past eight ies at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, Sir Roderick L. Murchison, 
age in the a Papers = be read on aJ ay os 

e Caucasus, and an Ascent of Kasbek and Eibrug, r 
Douglas W. Freshfield. ytd 

_During the year 1868 the deaths of 203 persons who were 
killed by horses or vehicles in the streets were registered. 
Sixty-five children under the age of 10 years, 18 young per- 
sons from 10 to 15 years of age, and 120 persons, aged 20 
years and upwards, Jost their lives Seven persons were 
killed by horses, 12 by omnibuses, 21 by cabs, 45 by vans or 
waggons, 7 by drays, 53 by carts, and 58 by vehicles not 
described. The — arises: should heavy waggons and 
such vehicles be driven at their present velocity, often by 
unskilful drivers, in the streets of London? ‘The returns 
indicate how many human lives this work will cost in the 
ensuing year. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury did homage to the Queen 
at Osborne on Thursday, and afterwards resigned to her 
Majesty his appointment as Dean of the Chapels Royal. 

he subscription for a monument to the late M. Berryer 
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MONETARY REVIEW. 


Friday Evening. 
The markets for public securities have in some measure 
recovered their animation, and show much stren, under 
the double influence of the return of the members of the Stock 
Exchange to business after the Christmas holidays, and a 
strong belief that the Turco-Greek question will settled 
ly. Consols, which closed on Saturday last 92} to § 





‘or money, and 92% for the account, were ly quoted this | P 


eve to 92% for money, and the same for the account ; 
Soe hea Three per Cents., 92§ to 93; Exchequer 
Bills for March, 2s. to 7s. prem.; Ditto for June, 5s. to 10s. 
prem. ; and Bank Stock, 240 to 242. 

In Indian securities there is also more firmness. The Ten- 
and-a-Half per Cent. Stock is at 210 to 213; the Five per 
Cent., 112 to 112} ; the Four per Cent., 1024 to 103 ; the Bonds 
are up to 17s. to 22s. prem. ; the Debentures are 1044 to 105 ; 
Four per Cent. Enfaced Paper, 91} to 917; the Five per 
Cent., 104} to 104} ; and the Five-and-a-Half per Cent., 109} 
to 110%. 

Exchequer Bills are inquired for, and have improved ls, 
The March are quoted 2s. to 7s. prem., and the June 5s, to 
10s. prem. 

The Bank of England return for the past week exhibits 
several changes, the most important of which are of a kind 
usually anticipated at this period of the year. - If, however, 
any inference is fairly to be drawn, it is one that points to an 
increase rather than a continuance of the present rate of 
discount, from the fact of the reserve showing again this 
week a large and important decrease. The reduction in the 
Government balances is of course explained by the payment 
of the Christmas salaries. The amount of notes in circulation 
is 24,024,495/., being an increase of 509,925/., and the stock 
of bullion in both departments is 18,519,361/., showing an 
increase of 73,5037. when compared with the preceding return. 
The decrease in the reserve is 436,422/., the total now stand- 
ing at 9,494,8662. The public deposits exhibit a decrease of 
835,399/., reducing the te to 6,466,4951. The private 
deposits have increased 6,844/., the total of which now is 
19,495,8052. The Government securities stand at 13,984,710/., 
which is 140,164/. less than the return of last week. The 
privatesecurities have decreased 134,353/., leaving the total at 
20,646,4967. The amount of notes in reserve is 8,412,555/., 
which is adecrease of 342,350/. when compared with the 
figures of the preceding return. The total real value of the 
coin and bullion exported for the week ended the 6th inst. 
amounted to 327,911/. The paid clearing for the same 
period was 76,022,000, which is a large increase on the 
amount for the corresponding week of last year. 

The changes in the Bank of France return which are the 
most noteworthy have reference to the decline in the stock 
of bullion, and the diminution in the amount of bills dis- 
counted, In the former there is a decrease of 1,080, 000/., 
making the withdrawals during the last two weeks upwards 
of two and a quarter millions, and in the latter of 520,000/. 
In the advances there is a small increase to the extent of 
13,3200. 

Colonial Government securities exhibit no features of 
importance. A fair amount of business has been transacted, 
and prices generally have ruled firm and quiet. New South 
Wales Bonds were better, pay to the extent of 1 per cent., 
and those of Victoria advan an 4. Subjoined are the 
recorded dealings: Six per Cent. Ceylon, and Nov., 
1882 and 1883, 111}; Five per Cent. New South Wales, 


‘1871 to 1876, Jan. and July, 994 ex div. ; ditto, 1888 to 1896, 


Jan. and July, 98 ex div. ; ditto reduced by annual draw- 
ings from 1867 to 1875, 100} ex div. ; Five per Cent. New 
Zealand Consolidated, Jan., April, July, ely Oct., 944, 2; 
Six per Cent. Queensland, 1882-5, Jan. and July, 105}, 5, 4 
ex div. ; Six per Cent. Tasmanian, 1895, Jan. and July, 
1044 ex div. ; Six per Cent. Victoria, April and Oct., 110}. 
e Foreign S Markets have been well sustained, with- 

out, however, much business doing. There have been in- 
quiries for Austrian, and a fair amount of dealing in most 
other stocks, with the exception of Russian, which expe- 
rienced only a limited demand. ptian generally were + 
to }per cent. higher. There was a relapse in Peruvian Bonds 
of 1862; those of 1865 declined 4 ; Italian of 1861, and the 
Tobaeco Loan, as well as Turkish Five and Six per Cents. of 
1865,%; and Spanish of 1867, } to}; Austrian Five per 

ts., however, rose 3 per cent. ; Venezuelan of 1862 and 
1864, 1; tian of 1864 and the Railway grog ee ©, 
to 2; Sw ish, } ; and Mexican, 4. Prices are quo 
as follows: Bra Five per Cents. 1865, marked 78} to 
79 ; Chilian Six per Cents., 1867, 93 to 94 ex div. ; Ditto 
Seven per Cents., 1866, 100 to 101 ex div. ; Rerpien Seven 
per Cents., 1862, 79} to 80} ; Ditto Railway Debentures, 95 
to 96 ex div. ; Ditto Nine per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 90 to 90}; 
Ditto Seven per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 774 to 78} ; Italian Five 
per Cents, 1861, 544 to 54% ; Ditto State Domain, 82 to 84; 
Tobacco Loan, ¢ to 1} prem. ex div. ; Mexican, 15} to 15§ ; 
Orel Vitebsk Obligations, 80} to 80}; Peruvian Five per 
Cents., 1865, 76 to 76% ex all; Portuguese, 36} to 36} ex 
div.: Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 86 to 88 ; Ditto 
Three per Cents., 53 to 55 ; Ditto Five per Cents., 1862, 85} 
to 86 ; Ditto Anglo-Dutch, 1866, 89 to 90 ; Nicolas Four per 
Cents., 664 to ; Moscow-Jaroslaw, 78} to 79 ; Charkof- 
Azof, 78} to 79; Krementschug, § to § dis. ; Spanish New 
Threes, 30§ to 31 ; Turkish Six per Cents., 1854, 82 to 84 ; 
Ditto, 1858, 63 to 64 ; Ditto, 1862, 62 to 63 ; Ditto Five per 
Cents., 1865, 404 to 40} ex div. 

The amount of business in American securities was onl 
moderate, but the market showed firmness. The 5-20 Bon 
rose 4 per cent. ; Erie yet Ae %; and Illinois Cen- 
tral, z. Atlantic and Great Western debentures, however, 
declined . Prices closed as follows :—United States 5-20 
Bonds, 1882, 74} to 75 ; ditto, 1885, 73} to fe ditto, 10-40, 
1904, 714 to 72 ; Erie Railway shares, 26% to ? ; Illinois Cen- 
tral 95} to 96 ; Atlantic and Great Western debentures, 41} 
to | ; ditto Consolidated Mo Bonds, 44 to }. 

he Railway Share Market again been firm. Some of 
the railway stocks are in good request, and prices generally 
have an upward tendency. Metropolitan has improved # per 
cent., and Great Eastern, Brighton, and Caledonian, }. Sub- 
joined are the quotations: London and North-Western, 
113} to}; Great Western 48} to $; Midland, 114} to 4; 
London and South-Western, 87} to 88}; Great Eastern, 418 





to  ; Brighton, 49% to § ; South-Eastern, 79§ to % ; Metro- 
politan, 1083 to 109 ; Great Northern, 106} to 107} ; ditto A, 
108 to 4 ; Caledonian, 76§ to 77$; andjLondon, Chatham, and 
Dover, 17 to }. 

The only change in Bank shares was a relapse of 10s. in 
ang Ae imperial Ottoman left off at 1 to 14 prem., 
ex div. Other shares are generally without variation. Lon- 
don and Westminster, 65} to ? ; Imperial, 17? to 18} ; London 
and County, 493 to ; London Joint Stock, 34} to et 
Union of London, 37# to 38}; Anglo-Austrian, 10} to 114 
rem. 

In Miscellaneous securities Hudson’s Bay are at 13} to 
133 ; National ving 11 to 124; General Credit, 1% to 12 
dis. ; Credit Foncier, 28 to 28; and Anglo-American Tele- 
graph, 21g to 21g. 

he directors of the Ocean Marine Insurance Company 
will, at the annual meeting of shareholders on the Ist of 
February, recommend the payment of 1/. per share bonus, 
and 5s. per share for interest, in addition to the 5s. per share 
paid in July, both free of income tax. This division is the 
same as that declared at the same period during the last two 

ears. 

: The directors of the London and Provincial Marine Insur- 
ance Company have agreed to recommend to the shareholders, 
at the ordinary general meeting to be held on the 4th Feb- 
ruary, the payment of interest for the half-year ending the 
31st December, 1868, at the rate of 10 per cent. per aunum, 
free of income tax. 

The report of the directors of the North British Austra- 
lasian Company (Limited), to be submitted at the annual 
meeting on the 12th inst., recommends a dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. 

A general meeting of the shareholders of the City Bank is 
convened for the 19th inst., to receive the directors’ report, 
and declare a dividend. 

The report of the directors of the London and Brazilian 
Bank (Limited), to be presented at the general meeting on 
the 14th inst., expresses the disappointment of the directors 
at the fact that the accounts to the 30th September show a 
loss of 38,9537. 1s. $d. on the nine months’ working, which 
will absorb the balance of the reserve fund (11,645/. 4s. 8d.), 
and leave a deficit of 27,3077. 17s. 1d. 

A. general meeting of the New Consolidated Discount 
pom oa (Limited) is convened for the 18th inst., when a 
dividend is to be declared. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Victoria Station and Pim- 
lico Railway Company is convened for the 18th inst. 

A special general meeting of the Nerbudda Coal and Iron 
Company (Limited) is called for the 14th inst., to authorise a 
subdivision of the present shares of the company into shares 
of 17. each. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Westminster Brewery 
os (Limited) will be held on the 14th inst., when a 
dividend will be declared. 

A general meeting of the shareholders of the Imperial 
Bank (Limited) is convened for the 19th inst., to receive 
the half-yearly report and balance-sheet, and to declare a 
dividend. 

The directors of the Union Bank of Liverpool announce 
a dividend for the half-year of 15s, per share, or at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum. 

The directors of the London and Westminster Bank have 
resolved to declare at the ensuing general meeting of pro- 
prictons, a dividend and bonus equal together to 13 per cent. 

or Py ee ending ie ewe last ; ae 

er with 12 per cent. paid in July last, 25 per cent. for 
case The distribution for the corresponding six months 
of 1867 was equal to 16 per cent. 

The dividend to be declared by the Union Bank of London 
at the meeting on the 13th inst. will be at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum, being at the same rate as that declared at 
the corresponding period of last year. 


—- - 











OVEREND, GURNEY, AND CO. (LIMITED). 

The charge against the Directors of this Company was re- 
sumed, on Saturday last, before the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
Gabriel, in the Court of Common Pleas, Guildhall. Dr Thom, 
Mr Peek of Liverpool, and Mr Clark of Haverstock Hill, 
shareholders, gave evidence as to their being induced to 
take shares by the statements put forth by authority of the 
directors. r Howell, accountant, then gave an account of 
his investigation of the affairs of the old firm and the limited 
Company under the direction of a committee of shareholders. 
The object of his evidence was to show that the old firm was 
insolvent to a large amonat. It was agreed by both sides to 
take it as an accepted fact that the “‘ loans on securities,” as 
~~ were called in the books of the old Company, amounted 
to 9,779,000/. On the other hand, the whole indebtedness of 
the old firm was stated by the witness to be 15,281,641/., 
which was carried forward to the debit of the new Company. 
A number of other suis were also mentioned in the books ; 
but the balance against the old firm is rather increased than 
lessened by their results. The inquiry was then adjourned 
to Wednesday, when further eviden’e was taken as to the 
insolvent state of the old firm. The witnesses examined 
were Mr Slater, who acted as tomposery Secretary from 
July, 1865, to February, 1866, and Mr Howell, who con- 
tinued his evidence from a former sitting. In the course of 
his evidence the latter gentleman said that the actual net 
profit for the nine months the Company traded was 4,552/., 
and that in this amount there was no a!lowance for bad or 
doubtful debts. The apparent profit of 220,000/., he further 
said, was made by calculating interest on all the bad debts, 
which were over four millions, and which had been amalga- 
mated by the new Company. ‘The investigation was then ad- 
yng ve to yesterday, when the evidence of Mr Howell, who 
as been twice previously under examination, was con- 
tinued. He oak that the premises of Overend, Gar- 
ney, and Co., in Lombard Sireet, were sold to the new 
Company for 26,572/., aud the total amount charged for this 
and some other items, consisting of furniture, good-will, &c., 
amounted to 450,000/., and the sum of 561,500/. was 
eventually carried to the credit of the directors of the 
old firm, and 476,000/. of that amount was withdrawn for 
guarantees and other liabilities of the original firm. All 
these items appeared in what was called the suspense and 
guarantee account, and all the sums so paid in to the credit 
of the old firm were at once withdrawn, and one item of 





153,0007. was placed to the credit of the Norwich Bank. A 
sum of 35,000/, was also paid to the credit of the defendant 
H. E. Gurney, and other large sums were also placed to the 
credit of the directors of the old firm, and other members of 
the Gurney family. The last sum of 6,300/. was paid to the 
credit of Mr H. E. Gurney on the 12th of March, two months 
before the failure of the mpany. 

Mr Lewis then asked the witness whether any of these 
large sums of money related in any manner to the indebted- 
ness of the new Company ? 

Mr Howell then stated that he had ascertained from the 
booke that the payments were made to meet the engagements 
of the old firm, and had nothing to do with the new Company. 
These liabilities were all in existence at the date of the trans- 
fer of the business of the old firm. He then said that a sum 
of 50,0007. was paid to the Bank of London on the 12th 
March, under a guarantee by the old firm, with which the 
new Company, as far as he could ascertain, had nothing what- 
ever todo. A sum of 52,0007. was also paid at the same 
time to the Agra Bank under a similar guarantee that had 
been given by Overend, Gurney, & Co., and for which they 
were liable at the date of the transfer of the business to the 
new Company. He said he had examined the books, and 
could not discover that the new firm wasin any way interested 
in the payment of these large sums, and they were merely 
used for the See of sums that had been incurred by the 
old firm. Mr Howell then proceeded to give similar evidence 
with regard to other large sums that had. been paid out of 
the capital of the Limited Company to settle liabilities of the 
old firm of Overend, Gurney, and Co., upon dishonoured 
bills and guarantees that had been given by them, and for 
which the Limited Company was in no wise responsible. It 
appeared that a sum of 560,0007. was paid in from the private 
estates of the partners in the old firm to the credit of the 
Limited Company, but they only benefited from this amount 
to the extent of 83,000/., the whole of the balance being ab- 
sorbed by the liabilities of the old firm. Some further evi- 
dence was then given to show that, at the time of the trans- 
fer of the business, instead of the total liabilities of the 
firm upon outstanding bills and other liabilities being only 
9,843,440/., they were, in reality, nearly 24,000,000/. 


SS 


THE POOR-LAW SYSTEM. 

On Monday night the adjourned discussion of the Eco- 
nomy Department of the Social Science Association on 
“ Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor Laws,” took place at the 
Whittington Club, Arundel Street, Strand. Mr 8. Morley, 
M.P., occupied the chair, and in briefly opening the proceed- 
ings said his own conviction was that there was an immense 
amount of suffering in London which nobody seemed to care 
about. He desired to see more heart brought into connec- 
tion with the law, and then perhaps they might bring about 
some improvement. 

Mr Townsend then opened the adjourned discussion by 
referring to the French and English systems of poor law. In 
England our poor-law administration gave satisfaction to 
nobody, while in France the contrary was the case. We spent 
er of 7,000,0007. a year upon our paupers, while in 

rance about 1,000,000/. was only the cost. Twenty-five 
francs, or 1/. per head, was the cost of a French pauper, 
while in this country—-even as far back as the year 1847—a 
pauper cost 3/. 1s. 6d. On the lst of January, 1868, there 
were 1,000,000 paupers in the workhouses of England, entail- 
oe B cost of 6,900,000/., or something like 6/. lbs. per 
head. 

Mr Webster was satisfied that the tide of pauperism 
would never be stemmed, and reduced to its lowest level, 
until the notion of a right to relief was entirely got rid of. 
Parliamentary action was imperatively called for—no volun- 
tary effort could meet the difficulties which presented them- 
selves. As to the and infirm poor, he thought that it 
= highly desirable that they should have suitable out-door 
relief. 

Mr Brook said Dr Stallard had said that “ pauperism stood 
to society in the same relationship as crime, and must be 
treated in the same way. No one had a greater right to 
lavish charity than to compound a felony, since in both cases 
society suffered.” Now he (Mr Brook) contended that 
poverty and pauperism were not crimes, and that they ought 
not to be ranked as such. If they believed that they were 
crimes he felt assured they would start upon a wrong patb, 
and arrive at a false conclusion. 

Mr Bates advocated emigration as being the best way to 
stem the growing tide of pauperism. 

Mr G. Godwin said the extent to which pauperism was 
increasing was enormous, and it was wellto understand the 
causes of it. Individuals were getting richer every day, 
while the masses were getting poorer. Increased taxation 
and the inequality of the present rating system were pauper- 
ising whole parishes. The smail tradesman in these excep- 
tional localities found it impossible to pay his rates ; and the 
misfortune was that there was not the slightest reason for 
this inequality. Why should a man on one side of the street 
have to pay 4s. or 5s. in the pound, while a man on the other 
side had only to pay 1s.? Then there was the system of 
building on short leases. This was bringing about most 
disastrous results, because it was transferring into the hands 
of a few the whole of the lands and houses of the metropolis. 
If this system was continued it must one day produce a 
frightful convulsion ; shelter was made dearer and houses 
were getting worse, so that we were breeding a nation of 
sickly paupers. As to prevention, he considered they ought 
to see that our children were educated, and he felt sure the 
poorer classes were more prepared for a compulsory system 
than was generally supposed. 

Sir W. Denison attributed much of the present pauperiem 
to the change which had taken place between capital and 
labour in recent years. There was now less sympathy be- 
tween the rich an peer than was formerly the case; and the 
question was, whether they had gained anything by the 
introduction of the new poor-law system. 

Mr Paterson considered that the present poor-law system 
was calculated to turn an honest working man into a pauper, 
and that it ought to be revised. ; 

Mr '’. Saunders said there was a great connection between 
pauperism and crime, because they both came under the 
category of ‘surplus labour:” and anything which was done 
which would interfere with competitioa in labour would be a 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. = 


of the British Army.’ By J. H. Stock: 
—‘ The Captive Missionary,’ embracing 
a Narrative of King Theodore’s Life. By the Rey. Henry A. 


i Sketches,’ By Harriet Martineau. 
Macmillan and Co.—‘ Diary of John Maningham, 1602-1603.’ 
Esq. J.B. Nichols an . 
Travers.— Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil.’ By 

f. Burton, F.R.G.S. In Two Volumes. Tins- 


Porrry.—‘ Elegiac Stanzas ona Beautiful Youth.’ 
and the Book.’ 
VolumeII. Smith, Elder, and Co.—‘ Beatrice,’ and other Poems. 
Maemillan and Co.—‘ Orval; or, the 
° Fool of Time;’ and other Imitations and Paraphrases. By 
Robert Lytton. Chapman and Hall.— The Tragedies of Aischy- 


elyffe.’ 


Sons. Story of Dust 


Lireraturr.—‘ Word Gossip.’ A Series of Familiar Essays on | —‘ ips the Bail 
Words and their Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L, Blackley, 


Provost 
By Robert Browning. 
Bradey. Du 
Novel. 





Sampson Low, So 
acklander. | 
Bernhard Taccehnitz.—-‘ Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tale for the Nine. 
teenth Century.’ Edited by Elizabeth M. Sewell. Longmans. 
‘ Rasselas, Prince of Ab ; 
With an Introduction by the Rev. William West, M.A. Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston.—‘The Chaplet of Pearis ; or, the White 
and Black Ribaumont.’ By the Author of ‘The Heir of Red. 
In Two Volumes, 


Andley’s Secret.’ 
ant. In Th:ee Volumes. By Mrs Hibbert Ware. T. Cautley 


Newby.—‘The Fight of Faith. By Mrs 8.C. Hall. In Two 
Volumes. Chapman and Hall.—‘ Queer Papers,’ 


Hall.—‘ A Thorn in his Side.’ 
In Three Volumes. Chapman and Hall.—‘ Honoré de Balzac.’ 


and Marston. Behind the Counter.’ By J. 
rom the German. By Mary Howitt. Lei zig: 


inia.’ By Samuel Johnson, LL.p, 


Macmillan and Co.—‘ Mad.” 4 


and Ashes. By George Manville Fenn, Ip 


Three Volumes. Tinsley Brothers.—‘ On the Edge of the Storm,’ 
By the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori.’ Frederick Warne and 


Co.—' Louis de Rip ie.’ 


By Darlow Forster. William Freeman, 
, and other Tales. By the Author of ‘Lady 
Ward, Lock, and Co.—‘ Dr Harcourt’s Assist- 


By Barne 
in: Moffat and Co.—‘Leonora Casaloni, A 


By T. A. Trollope. In Two Volumes, Chapman and 


A Novel. By Arnold Heath. 











Mr Locke, M.P. d,and Dr Stallard seconded, a/},,> 4 : 1 Pl M.A. | Edited by Henri Van Laun. Rivingtons.—‘ The Braemar High. 
vote of thanks to Mr orley, M.P., for presiding. This was In Two Velaiean  Seashon *y, — a oe et oy iaaie "Tales, Traditions, and History.’ : By Elizabeth 
carried and suitably acknowledged, and the proceedings; ¥iction.—‘Marooner’s Island.’ By F. R. Goulding. George | Taylor. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo,—‘ Wife and Child’ 
terminated. - Routledge and Son.—‘ Little Women.’ By*Louisa M. Allcott. | By Miss Whitty. In Three Volumes. Hurst and Blackett, 
aE —— SS LS sam 

EATRE ROYAL, DRURY ETROPOLITAN MEETING | [INDIGESTION REMOVED. | JQBEDDING MANUFACTURED 


LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr F. B- 
CHATTERTON. 

MORNING PERFORMANCE of the GRAND 
PANTOMIME a A Ag ad and SATUR- 
DAY during the C TMAS HOLIDAYS. On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, will be 


uced the 
Farce of MY WIFE'S OUT. To be followed by the 
Great Christmas Pantomime, entitled GRIMALKIN 


THE GREAT ; or, HARLEQUIN PUSS IN BOOTS 
AND THE MILLER’S SONS. With New and 


t Scenery by Mr William Beverley. Cha- 
racters in the by the entire strength of the 
Coa. In the Harlequinade a Double Troupe of 
Pantomimists; and combining the dest sta 
eae” stage henge Me Edad Stang” 
Doors at Half-past Six, mmence at Seven.— 
Box open from Ten till Five. 





EATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 


Sole orand Manager Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER. Directress Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 
On Monday and during the week, at a Quarter to 
Eight, will be prod with entire new Scenery, 
by Hawes Craven and Assistants, new Dresses, and 
Appointments, a new pe ee in five Acts, entitled 


MONTE CRISTO, terminat “ a Quarter Fat 
Eleven. characters, Mr Fechter, Mr - 
Mr Arthur Stirling, 
r Ashley, Mr R. Philli r Stuart, Mr C. H, 
Stephenson, Mr C. J, Smith, Mr Romer, Mr Eburne; 
Mrs Alfred Mellon, Miss’ Carlotta Leclercq, Mrs 
Leigh Murray, and Miss Nelly Harris. 
w the farce of DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR 
IFE TO CAMBERWELL. MrG. Belmore, Mrs 
L. eg and Miss Lennox Grey. 
Box-Office open from 10 till 5. No fees for 
or to servants. 





by chemists and 
y chem perfum 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
best sot for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild aperient for 


delicate constitu ly adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and I . 
DINNEFPORD AND 0GQ,, 


CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


3Gs,. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 365, 
Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. 

BOTTLES & CARRIAGE PAID INCLUDED, 
Casns 2s. Pum Doz. uxtra (RETURNABLE), 
ost Orders on Chapel street, S.W. 
HARLES WARD AND SON 

(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W.,, LOND UN. 


36s. THe mavrain suerry. 36s, 


FIELD’S 
“WHITE PARAFFINE ” SOAP 


in tablets, 8d. and 1s., is Seay perfumed, and 
ay oe a grateful softness and suppleness to the hand. 
It cones adapted for warm weather as it exerts 
a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself. See 
name on pbiet and wrapper. Wholesale— 
J.C, and J. FIELD, 3¢ U R MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. ' 











: FIELD'S 
‘UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered. ) 
This beautiful is made in six varieties, viz., 
, White and Windsor, Lavender, Honey 
and Glycerine, each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 
3d. per tablet. 
See the name on each. Wholesale of 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
The return of youth to their ve board- 

i 
ce oe cree ee ae 


OIL, for accelerating the th and impro 
and beautifying the hair; ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
for improving the skin and complexion, and remoy- 
i ee eruptions; and ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, for rendering the 
teeth beautifully white, and preserving the gu 
are considered indispensable accompaniments. 


in FAVOUR of VOTE by BALLOT.— 
A MEETING of the FRIENDS of the BALLOT 
will be held at ARUNDEL GREAT HALL, Arundel 
street, Strand, on FRIDAY EVENING, the 15th 
inst., at Bight o'clock. 
ws Cane t Hon. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON in 

e Chair. 

The Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, M.P., Charles Bux- 
ton, Esq., M.P., David Chadwick, Esq., M.P., Henry 
Edwards, Esq., M.P., William Fowler, Esq., M.P., 
Charles Gilpin .» M.P., John Holms, Esq., M.P., 
J. A. Hardcast sq., M.P., areey Lewis, Esq., 
M.P., Alderman Lusk, M.P., Guildford Onslow, Esq., 
M.P., Charles Reed, Esq., M.P., H. Richards, Esq., 
M.P., Mr Serjeant Simon, MP. Alderman Sir S. H. 

. "” 


Waterlow, M.P., and other gentlemen, have promised 
to attend. 
J. F. BONTEMS, Hon. Sec. 
Jan. 1, 1869. 


Tickets may be obtained at the Ballot Society's 
Offices, from 10 o'clock until 4. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 


LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, 
F.G.8., will commence a COURSE of LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY on Friday, January 22, at 9a.m. They 
will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 
Friday at the same hour. A shorter Course will be 
given on Thursday arg from 8 to 9. First 
Lecture, January 21. Text Book, Lyell’s “ Elements 
of Geology.” Professor Tennant accompanies his 
Students to the Public Museums and to places of 
Geological interest in the country. He gives 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy and 
Geology at his residence, 149 Strand, W.C. 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the pignest gaily manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the we 
Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, 
Curry Paste, and other Condiments 
Are sold Retail in all of the world, and Whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, 

SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
— the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalied for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 














bottles and 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers | Bape throughout the 
or 





K LAZENBY and SON’S 


PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they can be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Liste post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

KE. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, Srecomperied to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 





INDIA.—Ilustrated Price-lists of Overland 
8s, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 


O) ixp15- nine TRUNKS for 
nk 


| 


MORSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGES, OR 


GLOBULES 


is the successful and popular remedy adopted by the 
Medical profession for indigestion. 


Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full 
directions, by 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 


31, 33, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON. 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


BUT ASK FOR “MORSON’S PEPSINE.” 


ANCER HOSPITAL, LONDON 


and BROMPTON: founded 1851.—This 

Hospital was established for the exclusive treatment 
of the poor suffering from Cancer, and has now been 
in operation nearly eighteen years, during which 
time it has received under its care upwards of 8,000 
eases. At Brompton there is accommodation for 
eighty in-door patients. The out-door cases average 
between 400 and 500 patieuts constantly under treat~ 
ment. Poor persons suffering from Cancer are 
admitted as out-door patients on their own applica- 
tion; those wishing for admission to the Hospital 
must attend at the London Establishment, 167 Picca- 
dilly, on Tuesday,,Thursday, or Friday, at Two 
o’clock ; and at Brompton, on Monday or Wednesday, 
at the same hour. 

Bankers—Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 

Office, 167 Piccadilly (opposite to Bond street). 

N.B.—A donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a 
Life Governor; an annual subscription of One Guinea, 
a Governor, 








REIDENBACH’S, 1573 NEW 
BOND STREET. 


LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted genuine, 10s. per box 


LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 


WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE auz 
MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, fine quality, 2s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED BROWN 
ot WINDSOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 


LD-FASHIONED COLD 


CREAM, with or without rfume, 1 
1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. " aber 


LD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s. 6d. 


( )bO-FASHIONED EXTRACT of 


ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED MYRRH and 


BORAX TOOTH-POWDER, & MOUT 
WASH, 2s. and 3s, 6d. each. : a 


REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1573 New Bond street. 


URE of COUGHS and ASTHMA 


BY Dr LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 
Mr Napier, Chemist, South street, Exeter, writes 
Mey ~~ ae , ' 
¢ uently hear of the great good done by Dr 
ock’s Wafers in the cure of Cou . ‘Asthma, &c.” 
Dr LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief 
and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption Coughs, 
Colds, and all disorders of the Breath and ungs. 
All Throat Affections are immediately relieved by 
allowing one occasionally to dissolve in the mouth. 
To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice, and have a 
a oti 
rice 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. x 
Dreaeie. per box. Sold by all 
































FILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 


FILMER & SOW, 


UPHOLSTERERS, 





Leather Bags, Cubin Furniture, &e., will be for- 





ers. Ask for “ Rowland’s” | 


| 


arded on application to THRESHER and 


w 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, | 


Strand, London, 





31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W.; 
Factory, 34 and 36 Charles street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free.’ 














on the emises, and guaranteed by 
WILLIAM §. BURTON. 
For Bedsteads, Wide. $ tt. 6 in. |4 ft 6 in. | 5 ft. 
s. 4) £8. a.) £6, a. 
Best straw palliasses .....-.se+c0rs+ 013 0} 015 0018 0 
Best French alva mattresses...... 013 0} 016 0018 0 
Best cotton flock mattresses...... 018 6126166 
Coloured woo! mattresses ......... 1001 5 O01 8 6 
Best brown woo! mattresses ...... 15 6 11L 6114 6 
Best brown do., extra thick ...... I 8 6116 0119 0 
Good white wool mattresses ...... 11440280270 
Extra super do. do. .....ceeseeseeever 13 0 012138 041 0 
Good horse hair do......0ssseese00e- 25 0218 08 6 6 
Extra super do. ...scseseecereenerees oA : 7° a 14 ° 
German spring hair stuffing ...... 
Extra wiper Be us rere ounteoe 410 0|}510 06 0 0 
French wool and hair mattress} | 
FOF USE OVET BPTIDG .++.+-0ee0ee0e 217 0315 0440 
Eres See oe do. ee ge $17 0}6 0 9 611 0 
‘eather ry, in good 
tick ...... recta recent 0.04 3 18 
Do. do. grey goose, e 
Tinen fick . saebacoapdoceseubaleaee $310 0|5 0 05138 0 
Do. do. best white do. in best | 
RO -Jcasncnvsconcdehcoepestordbeenten 417 0|617 0712 0 








Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d.-to 14s.; Bolsters, from 6s. 
to £1 9% 6d. ; Down Pillows, from 10s. 6d. to 17. 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every 
variety. 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, 


fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 

on castors, from 11s. to £1 4s. Ornamental Iron and 

ate Bedsteads in great variety from £1 4s. to 
5s. 


URNITURE in complete Suites 


for Bed-rooms, of Maho any, Birch, Fancy 
Woods, Polished and Japann eal, always on 
show. These are made by William 8. Burton at bis 
Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, 
rom 43. set of five pieces. 


ILLIAM 8 BURTON 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro- plate, 





Nickel Silver, and Table Cutlery, 

Britannia Metal Goods, | Clocks and Candelabra, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water | Bath and Toilet Ware, 
ishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Stoves and Fenders, Bedding and Bed-hang- 

Marble Chimney -pieces, ings, 

Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 

Lamps, Gaseliers,  ~ ture, 

Tea Tra Turnery Goods, &c. 

Urns and Kettles, 

With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 


Show-Roorhs, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 





0 SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 
MODERATOR LAMPS. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Foraisbing Orders promptly 


executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Manuracrory AND Snow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 
WEN and OO, invite attention 


to the French Enamel and Belgian Leather 
Papers, which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 
and for which they are Bole A Agents. 
116 and 117 New Bond Street, London, W. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—Disaprornrmpnt AvorpEp.—All 
Persons sensible of from health, as well as 
those weeny afflicted by ascertained disease, 
may resort to Holloways two medicaments with the 
certainty of deriving benefit from their use. The 
sufferers hopes are never wrecked while resting on 
these remedies, which, in cases reported as incurable, 
frequently exercise a healthy influence, though science 
has declared such impossible, ‘These purifying pre- 
parations cannot disappoint the invalid, for their 
curative power on blood, nerves, and digestion enables 
irremediable pains to be borne with less inconveni- 
ence, because it sustains the strength and nervous 
tone, and secures, in serious illness, some refreshing 





| sleep. 
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T= LOMBARD EXCHANGE 


and NEWS ROOM, Lombard street, London, 
gn.—Mr J. H. YOUNGHUSBAND, late 
Teast of the Livgnroot Ex 
RIF a? 
£3 33. Od per Aanpm, o 10s. Monthly, payable ia 
The Room is ewspapers, both Home 


copped with No 
and Foreign; Reuter's ig, oe giving CommER- 
cial, PoLrmcal, and GENERAL TRLRGRAPHIC 
InPORMASIOR | Shipping ew hearst ime 
Tables 00 eid an excellent Hefreshment Ror 
as well asa Reading and Writing Room, 


j heh will be found very convenient to 
oa ‘Whos business tantieeents Oblige® them 


requently to visit the Metropolis. 
further pasticalera, apply to the Manager of 
the Room; or to Mr G. W. BEN WELL, Secretary 
of the City Offices Company, Palmerston Buildings, 
London. 
VERLAND ROUTE— 
Communica ion Ray with INDIA, 
, JAPAN, STRAL 9 hy EGYPT, 
offs, JAB AUS and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 

From Southampton. From Marseilles. 





Satard 
crpgautaRe { *° Sm” wn 
MALTA ” - 
ALEXANDRIA a es came at 
A ® yes: 
BoM AY . . 
GALLE 
= : Saturday, 9 Jan., | Sunday, 17 Jan., 
CoN ANG 2p.m. And every 7 a.m. And every 
SINGAPORE alternate Satur- alternate Sunday 
CHINA day thereafter, 
YOKOHAMA or P Fey 
turda, ’ an., an. 
AUSTRALIA a >. And every Tam. And every 
Saturday } fourth Sunday 
ereafter. thereafter. 


* The Company’s rates of passage money between 
Southampton and Gibraltar have been reduced from 
131. and 92. to 102. and 61. 

For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, South- 
ampton, 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use ofthe steel 
spring, so often hurtful ia its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite r noe is su by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
muh esos snd Cosenan — bat cannot be d: 
and ma worn du . 

A : tive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
~~ my Single Trusa, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and ais. 6d. 
Price of a Double Truss, is. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 

Postage 1s. 8d. ; 

Price > an Umbilical Trass, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 

1s. 1 * 

Post-office Orders & able to JOHN WHITE, Post 
fice, Piccadilly. 








LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 
CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of wreaksee and SWELLING of the 
’ They are porous, t 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn a 
ordinary stocking. P. from 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each, tage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
B C PATENT DESPATCH 
BOX.-— JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S 
newly-invented Patent A b C and 1, 2, 3, Despatch 
pepend god Sietbodicay’ Grrenmebins, kawh eotives 
papers a arr. en ave 
the highest commendation.” Price 10s, 6d. and 
upwards. ‘This really valuable contrivance.”— 
Punch, Nov. 14. “Cannot fail to be useful in the 





lbeary and pene we “ Will meet ially 
e requirements iterary. t) a 
sons.”"—Star. “A boon to i Mag of orde = 
Illustrated London News. "There can be no ques- 


tion as to the value of this invention.”—Morning 
Post.—J ENNER and KNEWSTUB, Inventors of the 
Elgin Writing Case, 88 St James's street, and 66 
Jermyn street. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. | 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully 
directs the attention of the Commercial Public 


and of all who use the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLirr of 








Margrtiat, Easy soy, and Great Durability 
will pian be oP, ' ” 

ey can obtained, 1, of e dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 


Birmingham t, N ork ; t 
Gracee = Pg ag vebinemienning 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOOIETY, 
INSTITUTED 18232. 

INVESTED ASS Upwards of Five anda 
Quarter Millions. 

= a Se a Million. 

—Seven and a Half Millions. 

FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS ALLOTTED 

TO THE ASSURED QUINQUENNIALLY. 
BONUSES HITHERTO AD - TO POLICIES 

Upwards of Four Millions. 

For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., 

ppply to the Actuary at the Office, Fleet street, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





ORANGE. | — 


comfortably fon of Cons 
attention of ;Country Bankers, Solicitors, 
eset “i ee ie invited to this Satiin- Pro 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 


ERAL MEETING of this y 
ill be at the BANK, ip Lothbury, on WED- 
NESDAY, the 20th day of January next, at One 
— recisely, to declare a Dividend, vt to elect 
ree Directors in the place of Thomas Chapma 
Esq., F.R.S., John Peter Gassiot, Req., F.R.S., and 
Henry John Norman, Esq., who retire by rotation, 
but singly. for re-election, offer themselves 


NUAL G 


accordingly. WILLIAM EWINGS, 
2nd. December, 1968. ' General Manager. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will 
be CLOSED to prepare for the DIVIDEND on the 
lst January next, and will reopen on the 5th January. 
prietors registered in the books of the Divtlont 
on the 31st December will be entitled to the Dividerd 
for the current half-year on the number of Shares 
then standing in their respective names. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Tacesporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720). 
FOR FIRE, L IPE. AND MARINE 
ASSURANCES. 

Head Office.—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
CORNHILL, E.C. 
West-end Office.—No. 7 PALLMALL, 8. W. 
Gore on.—JAMES BLYTH 
CB- 


ovzaNOR.—EDWIN GOW a Ese 
Deputy Govsrnorn.—DAVID POW Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
Alexander, > Louis. Monck Gibbs, 
Robert G 
HarryG 
A. C. Guthrie, 
Joha 


roa 





. 
John “Alves Arbuthnot, 


Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
Harvey » 
Edward Bu 
Alfred Dan 


Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. 


Oharles ‘Esq. 
Mark i ‘ Bair, RY. 
rF. art, 
Frederick G. Dalgety, Esq. 
Bonamy Dob va 


Capt. R. 
Rennie, Esq.; 
a Watice, 
Jobn Entwisle, Esq. 


William 
P. EF 
Willia 
Esq 
West-end Office, No, 7 PALLMALL, S.W. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 


Charles William Hale sq, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Notice is hereby given to persons assured against 
Fire that the Renewal Receipts fur Insurances due at 
Christmas are ready to be delivered, and that such 
Insurances as shall remain unpaid after Fifteen Days 
from the said Quarter-day will become void. 

Fire Insurances effected at moderate rates upon 
every description of property. 

Damage caused by explosion of Gas made good. 
NO CHARGER FOR POLICY, HOWEVSR SMALL TSE 

SUM INSURED. 

Commission allowed to brokers and 

Foreign and Ship Insurances against 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the entire Profits, without any 
deduction for expenses of management, are allotted 
to the assured. is arrargement will be found to 
be more pag rece ae to the policy holders than an 
——— proportion of the profits, subject to 

e expenses of management. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Marine Insurances are effected at the Head Office 


of the Corporation. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


‘ORTH BRITISH and MER- 
CANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Beye Charter and Acts of 
arliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies om renewed within fifteen da 


ld be 

fro t. 
Se a ae the Head 
E.C. 


London : 61 Threadneedle street, 


“— West-end Office, 8 Waterloo place, S.W. 
December, 1868. 


O MORE PILLS OR ANY 
OTHER MEDICINE.—Ssvanty Tuov- 


t,o 
Ys 
ieY hapman, 





agg effecting 








8aND Curgs without medicine by Du Barry's deli- 
ARABICA, ‘which festores good Magee 
whic a t ect 
digestion, sound sleep, healthy and liver, pie 
nerves, and cures tually indigestion (dyspepsia 


habitual cunateete, flatuleney, phlegm, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kinds of fevers, 
hemorrhoids, nervous, b and liver complaints 
sore throats, catarrhbs, 3, noises in the head an 
ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, bh 
teria, poaralpie, irritability ang ess, acidity, 
Ipitation of the heart, heartburn, dache, debility, 
ropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking 
diarrticea, &c. It nourishes better than meat, and 
ves moreover fifty times its cost in other edies. 
HE POPE’S HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Oure No. 68,418," Rome, Jul 
2ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 
inseparable from his he has confined himself 


entirely to Du Barry's Arabica Food, 
pi a pl 1 of it at every meal, which bas pro- 

as ingly beneficial effect on his health, 
and bis cannot praise this excellent food 


."—(Gasette du Midi. Cure No. 1771: 


too 

Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ d 

No. 49,832: Fifty years’ ibable egany Hom 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, conatlogt 4 


Fepcteerepeome, a and vomiting—Maria 
oly. Cure No, 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ di 1 
spitting of blood, consti 

and partial deafness. 
22a. ; 24lbs., 40s. 


diseased 
tion, liver derangement, 
n tins, 1lb., 28. 9d.; 121b., 


DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London; 
also at 61 Gracechurch street ; 4 Cheapside ; 63 and 
150 Oxford street. 





NERSHIJP for a Young Man with about 


BANK. | 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the AN~|Stacs’s Nickas, a metal amalga 


while 


fan ewes 1764) is one of the 
Editions Weekly (on Friday and Saturday). 


moment of goin 


TO INSURANCE BROKERS, &c. be fairly brought under the notice of the public i 
ANTED, a SMALL PART-| the Northern Counu Beles i, agi ‘ me 


CHRONICLE. The 
£2,000.—Apply to Mr W. Epwarps, Accountant, 18| much larger Circulation than any Newspaper 


a Eo 


LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO- 


PLATE is a coating of pure Silver over 
mated, on Chemical 

almost to the purity and whiteness of 
which renders it, as a basis for Electro- 
, the best article that can be pogeen 


@ fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proo 
finer 
RICE OF A SERVICE, SILVER-ELECTRO- 
PLATED. - 


i 
ilv 











“Elect. Pitd. a Pita.) Thread Kg. &F cy 
Fiddle Ptn.|Fiddle Ptp.| Pattern. } Patterns 
ee —~ 
PerDoren, | £ 8. d.} £5. 4.) 26.4.1 & 8.4. 
Table Forks.| 110 0| 118 0} 24 Of 210 0 
1°93 eRe 112 0 115 0 
Doge's] 1°2 9| iu S| tags] tse 
ns. 5 
Tea Spoons... 012 0| 018 O| 1 2 0] 1 5 0 
2 Balt 020/080), 040; 04 0 
1Mustard do} 0 10} 016; 0282 0; 0 2 0 
G@Eg¢- do} 0 9 0 012 0 Oil 0 012 0 
gary fe 8 8.8 076/;]0 9 6] 010 6 
Ladie} 0 9 6 013 0 016 0 016 6 
1 Fish Knife} 011 0 018 0 015 6 016 6 
1 Butter Knf.| 0 2 6 08 6 06 0 6 6 0 
aoee oe S FS 070;08 01,09 0 
Sugar Siftr,| 0 0; 049 44g - @5 0 
Sugar Tongs) 0 2 6; 0 8 0} 0 6; 040 
6 4 Ollt 2 8/1211 6/1319 6 











Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 703s.; Tea and Coffee 
Services, 7%. 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s. the Set 
Four; Cake Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every 
rticle for the Table, as in Silver. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 33¢ STRAND 
(Opposite Somerset House). 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED 

ont to mY grey and JOHN 

eg to call attent their superior 

aoa of BLECTRO-SILVRIING br wth pre 

cess ls, however old, can be re-silvered equal to 
new,—. ates given for re-plating. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE- 


IRON WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONO- 
MICAL, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design always on Show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10a. to 30s, 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s, 
Improved Coal-boxes, 48. 64. to 30. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 853. 
Tea Urns, best London make, 45s. to 95s. 
from Trays, Set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
apier Machie ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Tea-kettles, 6s. 6d. to I4s. 61. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 
(Opposite Somerset House), 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hap OFFicua: 


Royal Insurance Buildings . . . Lombard gtreet, 
London, 
Royal Insurance Buildings . . . North John 


street, Liy ’ 

CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
Total Annual Revenue exceeds £800,000. 
Accumulated Funds in hand £1,500,000. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life aud Annuity Funds £1,031,329. 
SpectaL ADVANTAGES— 
Exemption of Assured from Liability of Partner- 


shi 
Bonuses among the largest ever declared by any 


Profta divided every five years. 
All new Life Insurances now effected will become 
entitled to an Increased Share of the Profits. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums in 1867 . . £460,553. 
Repvcrion or Dory.—Since this first took place 
the increase of business of the Rorau exceeded 
oe of any other Office, ag shown by Government 


Prompt and liberal settlement of Losses. 
OHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





URATIVE ELECTRICITY.—To 


the Paralysed and Nervous. HARRY LOBB, | 


M.R.S., F.L.S.A., Surgeon Electrician, 31 Sackville 


street, 
ton, can be consulted on all diseases of a t 
nervous system. See his recent work on ‘Curative 


Electricity.’ By post 13 stamps. 
SIMPKIN, ARSHALL, and ©0O., London. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


PresipeNxt AND VISITOR, 
The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Heap ory 


The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, +, late Fellow and 
ands Tutor of New College, Oxford 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Wednesday, 
Jan. 27th, 1369. Full information on application to 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


EWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE. 

Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
Price TWOPENCE. 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
Published every MORNING, Price ONE PENNY. 


LE WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
The NEWCAST Ondies und Best 
It issues Four 


S. 








tablished of Provincial Journals. 


The FEW CASTLE DAILY girs al E is : 

Dai ewspaper, ves fu 
dap Matters of lotereat , and plete Market, 
mmercial, avd Shipping Intelligence up to the 
g ' press. o Advertisement can 


asa very 


Hovw’s large Rotary Printing Machine, and h “tefl 


Piccadilly, London, and 2 Old Steyne, Brigh- 
bp conse debilitated 


public in | —— 


In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 
HE OCATECHISM CATECHISED. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


“THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND CATECHISM 
EXAMINED.” 
By Jarnemy BsgNTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS SCOTT, Ramsgate. 


CONSERVATISM; IfS PRINCIPLE, P a 
AND PRACTICE.” aban 


HE SECOND EDITION of 


LORD LINDSAY'S REPLY TO M 
GLADSTONE’S SPEECH at Wigan, 23rd pg 
1868, will be published on THURSDAY NEXT.’ 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


OBERT COCKS and CO’/S NEW 
MUSIC. 
Songs anv Battaps. 

Far Away. Miss M, 
Lindsay. 3s. 

The’ Belfry Quaint and 
Olden. W.T. Wrigh- 
ton. 3s. 

I'm dreaming, Millie. G. 
Sconcia. 3s. 


a. 
My Heart is like a Foun- 
yy eye 
adows of Angels’ 
Wings. Solitaire 3s. 
Adien. F, Abt. 3s, 
Vocat Dozrs. 
The Beautiful and True. 
8. Glover. 3s, 
Let us Roam, By Ditto. 
4 


3 ° 

The Evening of Life, F. 
Abt. 3s. 

Thy Voice is Near. W.T. | Where are the Plains of 
Wrighton, 8s. Zion? 8s, 
All at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


—London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street. 


This day, with red rubrics, cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 


tage ad., 
rue MANUAL OF FAMILY 


PRAYERS for CHRISTIAN HOUSE- 
HOLDS. By the Rev. R, H. Barnes, M.A., Editor 
of the ‘Lyra Anglicana.’ &c. Published under the 
sanction of the Loup Bisnor ory Worcester. With 
the Collects entire, and a Selection of Hymns for 
Household Worship. 

London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Pater- 
hoster row, 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE 


REVIEW, No. 30, JANUARY, 1869, price 
2s. 6d. COTAINS : 
Flying Machines. By F. W. Breary, Secretary 
tu the A€ronautical Society. . Iustrated. . 
y 


Compound Eyes in Insects and Crustacea, 
.D. Ilustrated. 
N. Whitty, 








Pranororts So1os. 
Rockstro’s Kelvin Grove. 


4s. 

Kornatzki’s Ignus Fa- 
tuus. 

Grande Etude de Perfec- 


tion. 4s, 

Glees Without Words, 
arranged by John 
Bishop. 42. 

Early Dreams. By 
Heinrich Stiehl. 3s. 
The Pic Nic, Descriptive 
Fantasia, M, Paxton. 


$s. 

My Highland Home. 
Adam Wright. 4s. 
Old Towler. By Ditto. 
4s 


Sonas AND BALLADS. 














H. Fripp. 
True and False Flint Weapons. B 
Regal Institute of Cornwall. Illustrated. 
The Planet in February, 1869. By R. A. 
Proctor, B,A., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 
The Mo Origin of eee: By J. 
Hughes Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.E. Illustrated. 
Reviews of Books and Careful Summary of Pro- 
gress in Branch of Science. 
aa BERT HARDWICKE, 192 Pieca- 
1 a . 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO 


PRINT? An immediate answer to the 
inquiry, and a Sexcimen Boox or Trpxs, with 
o ormation for Authors, may be obtained, on applica- 
tion to 

R. BARRETT and SONS, 13 Mark lane, London. 








Price 2s. 6d. 
E THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


NO. XXIV. January Ist, 1869. 

1. Narrative of a Visit to the Uni Churches 
of Transylvania. By J.J. Tayler, B.A. 
| @ Liddon and Réville on the Divinity of Christ. 
By J. E. Carpenter, M.A. ' 

3. Goethe and Religion. By J. Frederick Smith. 

4. Bible Chapter Headings in the “ Authorised 
Version.” By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

5. Notices of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Henrietta street, Covent — London; 20 South 
| Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


; 
HE DUTCH BOERS and 


4 SLAVERY in the TRANS-VAAL RE- 
| PUBLIC. 
\ A LETTER to R. N. FOWLER, Esq. M-P., 
‘Treasurer to the Aborigines Protection Society. By 
F. W. Cunsson. Price One Shilling. 

W. TWEEDIE, 387 Strand. 


PNHE INVESTORS’ GUARDIAN 


ALMANACK, 15., post free, 1s. 6d. Ready 
next week. “ Let the reader udge for himself the 
value of pay able, on ees Poe — 4 = 
Com; or investment mentioned, urn a 
in this Almanack to its name in the alphabetical list, 
and be informed of its capital, its shares, the amount 
subscribed and paid, their present value, the dividend 
aid on them, the reserve beld back as guarantee, the 
neome accruing, its application, and its indebtedness. 
The information given as to insurance companies is 
even of more importance.”—J.j Y. JACKSON, In- 
vestors’ Guardian Office, 27 Change Alley, Cornhill. 


EMOVAL—P OST OFFICE 
TORY PUBLISHING OFFICES 

motel ty Great Queen dite Fincola’e Inn 
LONDON DIRECTORY for 1869 is now 














Fields, W.C 


‘The 
ready. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


ESSRS SMITH, ELDER, and 
CO., Publishers, have REMOVED to 15 








King street, Cheapside. 





district, 


WATERLOO PLA 


CE, 8. W 





THE. EXAMINER, JANUARY 


1869. 


9, 











13 Great Mantponoven Srazer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS 
IN PREPARATION. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 
Herwoata Dixon. DEDICATED BY EX- 
PRESS FERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
1 vol., 8vo. {in January. 


A NEW STORY. By Mrs Oliphant. 
3 vols, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 
Fenrana. A Biography; ees Rare 
end Unpublished Documents. B ILLIAM 
Gieeet, Author of ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum.’ 





Messrs CHAPMAN and HALL beg 
whole 
revised by the 
entitled 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


to announce an entirely New Edition of the 


of Mr Carlyle’s Works, to be completed in Thirty 
‘Author, handsomely printed in demy 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, &., and 


The Library Edition of the Collected Works of Thomas Carlyle. of Keat—Joseph Hume Lord Herbert’ of | Lea— 


The First Volume will be published on the 15th inst., and consist of 


SARTOR RESARTUS: 


The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréch. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE 
With a Portrait of the Author. Each Work will be complete in itself. 


Volumes. It will be carefully 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





2 vols., post 8vo., with Portrait. 


META'S FAITH. By the Author of ‘St 


Olave’s.’ 3 vols. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH: an Antame in 
eo roe. late ‘uh’ Hono 7 wa’ eats 
with IIustrations. 15s. (Ready. 


“A bright and sunny book of travel is alwa 
le, and when to the accomplishment of a 

narrator, an author brings a genuine feeling of 

art and keen appreciation of beauty in nature, he at 

once appeals to a host of sympathising readers. 

A — ‘a yng now ie before us in ‘An 

Autumn in p ajorca,’ 

be — a of brilliant eas 

wi ually interest the sportsman, 

the dilettante, and the treveller.”—' United Service | 


Magazine.’ 
By 


THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. 
Surner.anD Evwarps. 3 vols., with Portrait. 


“THE 


The da 


of publication will be Tuesday 
news and matters of interest 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the ‘ Evening . 
proprietors of ‘The Times,’ IS NOW published twice a week, under 


At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a week post free. 
and Friday, and each paper will contain 


pearing in the three previous numbers of ‘The Times,’| “ We find init a 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN. NEWS 
“THE MAIL:” 


A P; containing the news, the principal leaders, a well-digested summary. 
my : inte i Prine trom "The Tines. < 


Mail,’ having become the ag gd of the 
title of 


M AIL” 


the 


which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing 

abroad or in the colonies. 

Subscribers can obtain “ THE MAIL” Seng 
from the Publisher, on pre-payment, at Printing 


r Agents, or may have it 
ouse Square, London. 





A NEW NOVEL. By Lady Charles 
THYNNE. 3 vols. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Matthew 
Browns. 2 vols., with Portrait and numerous 
llustrations, | 


ONLY AN EARL. By the Countess 
Pisaxt. 3 vols, 


PRINCE CHARLES and the SPANISH 
MARKIAGE. A Contribution to English His- 
tory, 1617 to 1623. From Unpublished Docu- 
ments in the Archives of Si Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samugsi Rawson Ganpinsr. 2 
vols., 8vo. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. 
Mrs Girrorp. 3 vols. 
By 


MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. 
Liaziz Sevma Epsgn, Author of ‘A Lady's 
Glimpse of the War in Bohemia.’ 1 vol. wit! 
I}ustrations. 


PEASANT LIFE IN SWEDEN. By, 
L. Luorp, Author of * Field of the 
North.’ 1 vol., 8vo., with ‘ 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1869. Under the Especial Patronage 
of Her Majesty. ee eee 
containing all the New Creations. 38th Edition, 

-- 1 vel., royal 6vo., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s. éd., bound, gilt edges. 

SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church, 
and About It. By Dr Donan. re 

“This is by far Dr Doran's best work.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


KATHLEEN. the Author of 
“ 1 <n HEROINE,’ Suconp Epition. 


TRUBNER AND GO’S 
IMPORTANT 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 


MENTS. By W. R. Gree. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. Contents: 
1, Madame de Staél. 2. British and Foreign Charac- 
teristics. 3. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 4. 
Kingsley and Carlyle. 5. French Fiction: the 
Loweat Wh 6. Chateaubriand. i M. de Tocque- 
ville. 8 Why are Women Redundant? 9. Truth 
versus Edification. 1% The Doom of the Negro 
Race, 11. Time, 12. Good People, 


The OREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundation and Su cture. By W. R. Gree. 
Second Edition. 8¥0, pp. 300, cloth, 6s. . 


TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. By W. R. 
Gaze. Feap. 6vo, pp. 30, cloth limp, is. —- 


ESSAYS on ITALY and IRELAND and 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. Re- 
printed from the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ and 
the ‘ Westminster Review.’ By J. W. Prosrn. 
Crown 8ro0, cloth, pp. xii.—336. 5s. Contents: 
1. Milan and Venice since the War of 1859. 2. 
Italy, Venice, avd Austria. 3. I and the 
War of 1866 (Custoza with a Map.) 4. Two 
Temporal Powers (the Anglican Church io 
Ireland and the Roman Church in Italy). 5. 
The Church System of Ireland and Canada. 6. 
ea eT ee and the Seces- 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. By Baznanp Cracnortr, M A., 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. In2 vols, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 21s. 

The GREAT PARLIAMENTARY BORE. 
By Major Evans Batt, late of the Madras Staff 

Author of ‘ Retrospeets and P: of 
Indian Policy,’ ‘ The Mysore Reversion,’ &c., 8vo, 
pp- 192, cloth, és. 

THOUGHTS on IRELAND; its Present 
and its Future. By the late Count Cavour. 
Translated by W. B. Hopesox, LL.D. Crown 
8Y0, pp. 122, cloth, 3s. 

MISCELLANIES, chiefly ACADEMICAL 
and HISTORICAL. By F.W. Newman. In 
1 vol., crown S8yo. 

[In the Press. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


Published Monthly, price One Shilling, 


HE REGISTER, and MAGAZINE 
of BIOGRAPHY. No. 1, January, 1809. 


“We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen’ to the 
notice of our readers. It is one of the best nov 
either by a male or female hand, that we have r 
for time.”—The 26. 





“Miss Whitty’s novel bas freshness of plot, of 
pm eo ae “4 dy peoples with 
unbroken ground, tw 
unfamiliar in circula ibrary circles, 
and un elcter fick: to the exact hanecel manner, 
a chain of incidents in the highest degree interesting 
without being sensational.”—' Liverpool Albion.’ | Contents 


THE CROWN OF A LIFE. the, Barry Constetle, "the |" 3: Boerrer. 


Author of ‘AGNES TREMORNE,' &. 3 vols. 
“A novel. It will find 

It is Leatthstin ™ a 

resting Honiooe Lord Somery 


many readers 
skilful in execution, and inte- 
in its story.— Post. 
Pryme, 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the child. Sr 
Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ &. 3 vole, | 1*4-; George Pryme, 


“*The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's, Recent B hical Incidents.—Promotions and 
reputation.”—Athenzum. | Preferment Births, Marriages, Deaths, Wills and 
Administra New Biogrepbice! Works. 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the Author, ‘The REGISTER furnishes a public and permanent 
of ‘RACHEL’S SECRET,’ &c. 8 vols. record of Births. Ba and Deaths, 
the probate of Wills, and other interesting al 
and domestic events, which will be avail- 
able for reference by complete Indexes. It also 
affords fern medium for Announcements re- 
Cheap Edition of a NOBLE LIFE, By secting Heirs at-law and Next of Kin, Changes of 
path og of 7 te Ri ina ; eA ne me Births or Baptisms, half-a-crown; 
vy Teno . beuad, eorming t M t other Announcem not ex- 
New Volume of HURST and BLACKETI’S getina ax scgg hey shillings. _— 


STANDARD LIBRARY. Westminster: NICHOLS and SONS, 25 Parlie- 
HURST aud BLACKETT, Publip3ers. peut strect, 





“We feel bound to praise this book. We have 
ound fresh and rare enjoyment in its pages.”— 
Atheneum. 








Just ‘published, in a handsome volume, royal 4to 
Elegantly bound in ov, ae edges b a, cover 
ce 


designed by Ropgat Dvop.isr. 
Guineas. 
LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
From 1848 to 1861. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR HELPS. 


The Illustrations have been selected, by the Royal 

mission, from the Private Collection of Her Ma- 
Jety, and comprise Eight Engravings on Steel 
nterior Views of Balmoral in Chromolit 


Wood, of Scunmuy, Puaces, and Parsons men- 
tioned in the work. The Queen has also been pleased 
to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles of 


Sketches by her Majesty. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


MR BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 

Now ready, Vols. I. and II., fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
THE RING AND THE. BOOK. 
Br Ropser Brownine. 

To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo place. 


Just published, with 415 Iitustrations. 2 vols., 
Imp. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s , 


HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr Witeetm Lope, Professor of The History 
of Art. Translated by F. E, Bunnett, Translator 
of Grimm's ‘ Life of Michael Angelo,’ &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 
IEW of NEW INFIRMARY, 











_ 


tl eee 


NEW BOOKS. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. From 1852 to 1868. 


Containing—The Emperor Nicholas—The Duchess 


ston—Lord er Biomfield— Arch- 

bishop Whately. William Napier—David Roberts 

—Father Mathew—Lady Byron—Miss Mitford— 

Henry Hallam—Lord Macaulay—Mrs Jameson, and 

many others. 

The RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’s 
SPEECHES on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC 
POLICY. Edited by Prorzeson Roozas, 
Wite Portrait. Second » 2 vols, sy 
258, ; [ Y- 

“In point of political interest, in capacity fo 
pottieal” tanirontloa, Beem to us beyond any 
collection of speeches the language.”—North 

British Review. 


GREATER BRITAIN. A. Record of 
‘Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 
1966-7. By Cuartus W. Ditxs, M.P. With 
Maps and Tilestrations. 2 vols., 8¥0, 28s, 





and all to read as a record of travel, but 


} 
' 


! 


' 


* t 
spby, BEATRICE: and other Poems. By 
| and upwards of Sixty highly-finished Engravings on 


TINSLEY 


“A work full of suggestiveness and power, pleasant 
ng larger 
our attention than any mere traveller's 


claims u 
y of the subjects discussed in these pages 


story, 
are of the widest interest, and such as no man who 
cares for thé future of his race and of the world can 
afford to treat with indifference.—Admirably written 
volumes.” 


REALMAH. By the Author of ‘Friends 
in Council.’ 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


treasury of graceful thoughts and 
ideas. The best of Mr Help’s 


su ve 
of the hero’s love is mae 


ggesti 
power is, that the 
to touch us with as real pathos as if he were one of 


ourselves, a denizen of our own world.”—Times, 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS. By the 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


“ Miss Yonge has written another charming story , 


Two those who begin to read it will not be likely to ley it 


down until they have reached the end of the last 
chapter.”— Morning Star. 

“ Miss Yonge has brought lofty aim as well as high 
art to the construction of a story which may claim 
a high place amongst the best efforts in historical 
romance.”---Morning Post. 
PHANTASMAGORIA : and other Poems. 

By Lewis Carro.t. Feap. svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
[This day. 
the 


[This day. 


UNDER the WILLOWS : and other Poems. 


By James Rousss.t Lows. FP Bvo, 66, 
is day. 


“ One of the most admirable bits of idyllic work— 
ethane been done in our generation.”—Saturday 
view. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


How. Ropzn Noxzu. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 





This day is published, No. XVIII., for JANUARY, 
1869, oF 
S’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political 


Sketches, Past and Present. By J. Ewine 
Ritcn1s, Author of ‘ The Night Side of London,’ 





&c. In1 vol. 


St PANCRAS. The BUILDER of THIS .NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY 


WEEK, 4d., or by B i 6d., contains: Views and 
Plavs of the Intended Infirmary at Highgate— View 

¥ near W. — History of Italian 
Sculpture—Roy itute of itects— Pauper- 
ism and Crime—The Dead Year, and various other 
Papers, with Notices of New Buildings, and all the 
pete naam and Sanitary.—1i York street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen. 





Just published, in svo., price 2s. 6d. 
HE CHU RIGHTS of the 


LAITY briefly considered by a Lay Church- 
Saarueteeh Sian ore ae 
nt as as ] OHN 
M. Cason, Member and for many Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Institu- 
tion, an old Churchwarden of the Diocese of London, 
and a Lay Helper of that Diocese. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., Pater- 
noster row. 


NEW WORK BY A. E.H. B. 

Just published, in crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Cease ASPECTS of UN- 
4 


CHANGED TRUTHS; Memorials of St 
Andrews Sundays. By the Author of ‘ Recreations 
of a Country Parson.’ 


Also now ready, uniform with the above, price 3s. 6d. 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. By the 
same Author. New and Cheaper Edition. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Pater- 
noster row. 








Iu 2 vols, post Sve, with Portrait, price 21s. 
HE LIFE of FRANZ 
SCHUBERT. Translated from the German 
ot K®gisstg Von Heutpoan. By Arraurn Duke 


CoLpaipes, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. With an Aprsnprx by Gsoses Grove, 


Lonton: LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., Pater- 


Doster fuw, 


Sense Point of View 


CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold 
and Diamond Mines. Also C down 
1,500 Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco 
from Sabara to the Sea. By Captain Ricuasp 
F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. &e. 2 vols, Svo. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 

ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AMEKICAN. In one vol., 8vo. 
[Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 

Wiiiiam Girpeat. Author of ‘Shirley Hall 


Asylum,’ ‘Dr Austin’s Guests,” &c:; In 2 vols. 
[This day. 


This day is publi the Second Edition, 
OLIVE VARCOE. 3 Francis Deraicx, 
Author of ‘Mildred’s Wedding,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MAD: a Novel. By Grorcs Manvite 
Waste Anther 06,1 , not Broken,’ &c, 3 
v 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Moruey Farrow, 
Author of ‘ Giant Despair,’ &c. 3 vols. 

A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel: By Mrs 
Casugxu Hosy. In 8 vols, 

ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs Henry 
Woop, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


By an 








Lapden Seat we enh : of Putney, at 

“thee umber 16 Little Pulteney street, 

nthe Parte of St James's, Westminster, in the 
County of Middlesex, 


and Frey by GEORGE 
of Number 9 W. ngton street, in the 
Strand, aforesaid County of 
Number 9 Wellington 


LAPHA 
Middlesex, at 
January 2, lead. 


street aforgsaid.—Saturday, 








